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THEORY, AND STRATEGY OF TODAY 
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By Ernesto Aguilar 


For the last 30 years, an intense 
counterinsurgency war has been waged against 
the Chicano/Latino community in the US. From 
repressive anti- p7 
immigrant and |i 
English-only leg- {fs 
islation in the 
West to police in 
the East, authori- 
ties have used lan- | 
guage differences, 
racism, perceived 
weakness. and 
brute force to re- 
press Latino 
youth, commu- 
nity organizers |, 
and activists. But 
today, Chicano/Latino youth are forgoing their 
parents’ faith in the system for a new type of 
revolutionary barrio organizing. 

The ‘90s brought a sous push by the media 
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outs and adults are the laborers, maids and gar- 
deners. Their presence, unwelcome by the press, 


$ : is hinted i to bean necessary € evil of capitalism - of 


- people forced by need to work for little wage in 


deplorable conditions. Reporters hype a ‘Latin 


explosion’ every six years or so, as people round 
up Mexicano youth right outside their windows; 
but it’s on the streets where a real ‘Latin explo- 
sion’ is building. 3 

Earlier promises of social equality through in- 
tegration have proven mockeries to many Latino 
youth. Today, they face police harassment, pho- 
tographing and detainment for “looking like gang 
members.” More laws attempt to strip them of 
their culture, public use of Spanish, and free ex- 
pression. But the attacks have led to resistance 
in the form of street organizing and knowing and 
asserting your rights by any means necessary. 

ites History of Struggle 

Books like Rodolfo Acuña’s Occupied America 
correctly point out the history of struggle waged 
by particularly Mexicanos in the United States. 
While the media chooses to treat La Raza 
(roughly translated, Mexicano and Latino people) 
as a submissive minority, our roots are indig- 
enous. Many who trace their origins through 
Mexico and Central America are descended from 
tribes colonized by European conquerers, en- 
slaved and slaughtered in the quest for land. 

In the last 30 years, organizing has grown more 
militant. In 1969, the Crusade For Justice, led by 
Rodolfo “Corky” Gonzalez, organized the his- 
toric “National Chicano Youth Liberation Con- 


_ ference.” This historic conference produced one 


of the liberation movement’s key documents, E] 
Plan de Aztlan, and articulated a revolutionary 
vision within the movement. 

The National Chicano Moratorium was de- 
clared by Raza in East Los Angeles in 1970 in 
response to the disproportionate numbers of 
Latino and Black soldiers sent to die in Vietnam, 
especially given that Chicanos constituted the 
highest number of casualties in the war propor- 
tionate to their number in the population. The 
barrio activists who organized the Moratorium 
were those radicalized by the turbulent era. The 
resulting police riot at the demonstration resulted 
in the assassination of prominent Mexicano DE 
nalist Ruben Salazar, among others. 

Through the ‘70s, Chicano/Latino organizing 
ran the gamut of perspectives — from Ramsey 
Muñiz running for governor of Texas under the 
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Revolutionary Barrio 
Organizing Confronts Cops, 
Electoral Politics, Racism 
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La Raza Unida Party banner to the direct action- 

oriented Brown Berets, which took their inspira- 

tion from the Black Panthers and Young Lords. 
The Brown Berets traced their origins to a Los 


Angeles group founded in 1967 called the Young 
Citizens for Community Action. Sponsored by | 
an inter-faith church group, the YCCA became 
known for its brown berets (berets were typical 
_of many radical groups of the period) and came 


By Lars Din nen Ses 
and the military have forced the tribe to with- 
draw further into the cloud forests of the Andean 
Mountains to carry on their “work of collaborat- 
ing with the Spirits to protect the heart of the 
world.” The U’ wa consider oil “the Blood of our 
mother earth” and warn that sucking it out dis- 
rupts the natural order. 

Profits = Violence 

Oil operations in Columbia have been a mag- 
net for violence and environmental devastation. 
In 1996 alone, according to that government, there 
were 38 assassinations, 18 massacres, 31 inci- 
dents of torture, 44 kidnappings, 151 illegal de- 
tentions, 2,360 incidents of harassment, and 150 
displacements of people in the neighboring 

Arauca region. Guerrillas have bombed Oxy’s 
pipeline through Arauca nearly 500 times in 
twelve 
years, spill- 
ing 2 million 
barrels of 

crude oil 

into the soil 
and rivers — 


The U’wa people continue with biirationg po- 
sition against exploitation of our resources in 
our ancestral and sacred territory. We con- 
tinue denouncing before the world the inhu- 
man acts that the multinational Occidental of 
Colombia inc., and the Pastrana government 
render ea our people. 
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We daho accept for any reason the expro- 
priation of our territory, which is duly titled in 
the name of the collective property of the 
U’wa people. 


Association of U’wa Traditional Authorities 
Pronouncement to the National and Interna- 
tional Community, November 22, 2000 


In early November, while media attention was 
riveted to rul- 
ing-class wran- 
gling over the 
US presidential 
seat, a Los An- 
geles-based oil 
company ig- i 
nored vocifer- $ 










e more than 
ous interna- PaE am eight Exxon 
tional protest Ji Valdez’s 
and started fe worth. 

drilling on indig- “In spite 
enous lands in of massive 
Colombia. {military de- 
Since 1988 Oc- jployment, 
cidental  Petro- : ; RS o hese ‘Jat a cost to 
leum hass _U’wa blockade of road to drill site Occidental 
schemed to ex- of up to 


tract petroleum from under the feet of the U’wa 
tribe. With help from the Colombian government 
and their brutal military, they’ ve bribed, threat- 
ened and tricked the people of this mountain 
community to get access to their ancestral land. 
To the U’wa, this is only the latest-assault by 
the Riowa (outsiders) in 500: years of colonial 
encroachment. Since the conquistadors, séttlers 


$180,000 per day, the Colombian government 
has been unable to muster any real protection for 
the oil operations at nearby Caño Limon. The 
‘main pipeline is no sooner repaired than bombed 
again, clipping oil production by nearly half (from 
115,000 barrels per day-to 26,000 in October). 
Nor are the Colombian military and National For 


continued on page 5 
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Cement Plant 


and Win! 


Struggle 


In activist communities, bickering still contin- 
ues on and on about the damn elections, as if 
parliamentary politics had anything to do with 
social movements! If we’re actually serious about 
a bottom-up movement and wide social transfor- 
mation, our focus must stay on our struggles 
for a real participatory society, not on bureau- 
cratic, State systems that argue over only whose 
face will be shown for the next 4 years of State 
Capitalism. 

While politicians battle it out in the courts and 
spectators read about it in the papers, the real 
battles that need to be fought are the ones in our 
_Workp places, school:systems, and commu nit 











will take the wheel and drive us into hell and back 
once again, but over how the people are going to 
take real action against the system of elite ‘de- 
mocracy’ and begin to create a participatory de- 
mocracy. The real battles aren’t over how to bet- 
ter balance the budget, whether the military, the 
police, or the prison should win first place in 
expenditures, but over how to organize the 
economy according to our needs and desires based 
on the ideas of solidarity. In this issue of ON- 
WARD we don’t concentrate on politicians wres- 
tling for the belt, but on real politics that effect 
us and on how to build our politics up from the 
bottom and one day replace the awful monster of 
State Capitalism. 
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Our goals are huge, and we’ ve been Peeter 


a committed movement dedicated to the aboli- 
tion of Capitalism and the State. And today, we 
carry on that tradition. But much has been skewed 
and distorted and we hope to supply the space 
needed to discuss what we really want. 
As Anarchism lives on through the 21“ cen- 
tury we face the same power struggles we have 
always faced: In this issue, we highlight the role 
of women in revolutionary struggle (pages 10- 
11). While the oppressions of concrete institu- 
tions crush us all beneath their boots, we carry 
these oppressions with us playing power games 
and crushing others beneath our boots. It is of 
utmost importance that we not only challenge 
the State, but our own internalized oppressive 
thoughts and actions. Real revolutionary change 
is all encompassing, and it is vital that everyone 
regards social revolution as a constant process 
and if we all aren’t constantly challenged — and 
constantly challenging ourselves — then we will 
not move forward. In addition to the centerfold 
section, Chris Crass’ “Tools for White Guys 
Working on Social Change” (page 12) offer help- 
ful suggestions at beginning this:process. 

This issue highlights recent victories (page 6), 


eShutting Down the SOA! 
e Protests at the TABD 


e New Evidence in the Case 
of Mumia Abu-Jamal 


e Earth First! Action Against 


Custodians Fight Night Shaft - 


e COINTELPRO: Then and Now II 
eImmokalee Farmworkers’ 







~~ The real battle isn’t over which rich ere ma Te 


for a long, long time. Our incredible history shows 


12 THEORY: 
e Capitalism, Private Property 


and the State 


13 RECLAIMING OUR HISTORY: 
° Kuwasi Balagoon 
* Lucy Parsons 


14 OPINION: 


e Who Will Police the Police? 


ə Fatphobia 
OPINION: 


e John Brown Rises 
e Resuscitating Anarchism 


Anarchist Black Cross 
Federation Updates 


WOMEN IN STRUGGLE: 

e Women in the EZLN 

eSexual Assault in Activism 

ə Women and self defense 
AND MORE! 


From the Onward Collective, 


ongoing struggles (page |, 4 etc.) and places spe- 
cial emphasis on building: building an anti-sexist, 
pro-feminist movement; building a proactive 
Anarchist movement, rather than a nihilistic one 
(page 15); building real resistance rather than 
passive disapproval (page 3) and on building from 
the groundwork laid by now deceased revolu- 
tionaries like Kuwasi Balagoon and Lucy Par- 
sons (page 13). 
kkk 

It is our supreme hope and desire that this 
newspaper plays a large role in building an intel- 
ligent and well- prepared movement that is truly 
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remaking NA of course, tht paper can only 
be acomplement to other existing, important ac- 
tivism, but an important complement. If you 
agree and want to help, contact us. We are setting 
up distribution chapters to get the paper into as 
many hands as possible and need help! Or, you 
can help simply by subscribing and/or giving a 
financial contribution. For an Anarchist paper to 
be successful, we need the active support of the 
Anarchist movement. 

Our next issue, Spring 2001 will feature a spe- 
cial section on Queer Anarchism. If you would 
like to contribute to this issue, send in your ar- 
ticles by March 1%... and we mean it! We wel- 
come ideas, suggestions, articles or anything else 
you would like to offer. Elections, politicians 
and presidents come and go, but the basic power 
structure stays the same. Our challenge is to make 
real, lasting revolutionary change in every aspect 
of society, no matter which puppet claims to be 
running the show. It’s time to build. 

In Solidarity and Struggle, 

Rob Augman and Dan Berger 

The Onward Collective 
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Letters to ONWARD... 


Political Prisoner/ Prisoner 
of War Directory 
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Anarchism is... 


the name given to a principle or 


. theory of life and conduct under 


which society is conceived without 
government — harmony in such a 
society being obtained, not by sub- 
mission to law, or by obedience to 
any authority, but by free agree- 
ments concluded between the vari- 
ous groups, territorial and profes- 
sional, freely constituted for the sake 


nite variety of needs and aspirations 


of acivilized being. In a society de- 

T 
veloped on these lines, the voluntary 
associations which already now be- 


gin to cover all the fields of human f 


activity would take a still greater 
extension so as to substitute them- 
selves for the State in all its func- 
tions. They would represent an in- 


terwoven network, composed of an 


infinite variety of groups and federa- 
tions of all sizes and degrees, local, 
regional, national and international — 
temporary or more or less perma- 
nent — for all possible purposes: pro- 
duction, consumption and exchange, 
communications, sanitary arrange- 
ments, education, mutual protection, 
defense of the territory, and so on; 
and, on the other side, for the satis- 
faction of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of scientific, artistic, literary and 
sociable needs. Moreover, such a 
society would represent nothing im- 
mutable. On the contrary — as is seen 
in organic life at large — harmony 
would (it.is contended) result from 
an ever-changing adjustment and re- 
adjustment of equilibrium between 
the multitudes of forces and influ- 
ences, and this adjustment would be 
the easier to obtain as none of the 
forces would enjoy a special protec- 
tion from the State.” 

-Peter Kropotkin= 
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of production and consumption, as 
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WTO, World Bank, IMF, SOA: One Big 


Happy Family... 


— SHUT THEM DOWN! 


By Ed Kinane 


What, you may ask, does the SOA have to do 
with that dark trinity, the WTO, the IMF and 
the World Bank? Plenty. SOA military repres- 
sion is the flipside of the economic and environ- 
mental repression that they all impose on Latin 
America’s poor. 

Those opaque, amoral, undemocratic, 
overarchingly powerful global institutions busy 
themselves sucking resources out of the South 
for the benefit of the North. Or, rather, a minute 
sector of the North: the banks and other corpo- 
rations. They busy themselves undermining la- 
bor, destroying national self-sufficiency and sov- 
ereignty, and disrupting the planet’s ecology. 

The victims don’t acquiesce without a gun to 
their head. In Latin America, as 
elsewhere, people resist. This 
makes it difficult to enforce the 
strings attached to IMF/World 
Bank loans. These strangling 
strings are known as structural 
adjustment policies (SAPs). They 
make a country more porous to 
Northern investment. Such invest- 
ment means jobs in our communi- 
ties are exported to countries where 
wages are artificially kept ex- 
tremely low. In Latin America, the 
job of those trained at the SOA is to squash their 
fellow citizens’ inevitable resistance to these 
SAPs. $ 

Take Bolivia, the poorest country in South 
America. Its president, Hugo Banzer, is an SOA 


_ grad, and an exemplary one: his portrait hangs in 


the SOA Hall of Fame at Fort Benning. Back in 
the seventies it was Banzer who authored the 
Banzer Plan targeting church babe Banzer de- 
ge eois, 

missioner, wer ing with Bolivia’s poor. Fr 
Roy. is the founder of School of the Americas 
Watch. In 1 998 Bolivia had the third highest num- 
ber of soldiers at the SOA. 

In early April, 2000 Banzer declared martial 
law. It seems that the World Bank — as part of its 
SAP —is forcing Bolivia to privatize government 
utilities. In a secret deal a Bechtel Corporation 











subsidiary, seeing its chance to make big bucks, 


bought the water supply of Bolivia’s third larg- 
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est city, Cochabamba. Bechtel immediately 
jacked up the rates. Families with monthly in- 
comes of around $100 saw their water bills jump 
to $20 a month — more than they spend on food. 
And probably not much less than highly-paid 
World Bank bureaucrats pay for water in the 
suburbs of Washington, DC. 

When Cochabambinos demonstrated against 
this extortion and theft of their water supply, a 
plainclothes officer, behind a line of uniformed 
soldiers, fired into the crowd. Victor Hugo, 17, 
was killed with a bullet through his face. The 
sniper, Captain Robinson Iriarte de La Fuente — 
Surprise, Surprise — took combat weapons train- 
ing at the SOA. 

Iriarte and Banzer aren’t the only SOA heav- 
ies. According to the Andean Infor- 
mation Center, Cochabamba’s new 
military governor, Gen. Walter 
Cespedes Ramallo, is also an SOA 
grad. He was the Commander of the 
Joint Task Forces (a combination 
of military and police forces) in the 
Chapare coca-growing region in 
1998. During road blockades and 
resistance, 15 farmers were killed, 
others were brutally tortured and 
many were wounded. This Febru- 
ary Cespedes was charged by an 
investigative judge with negligent homicide in the 
death of three of these campesinos. The judge 
has since been receiving death threats. 

The IMF/World Bank is the global loan shark. 
When countries can’t pay back their loans fast 
enough, their own militaries — armed, trained and 
bought by the US — squeeze the blood out of the 
stone. 

(Note: For updates on the Bolivian crisis, contact 
Kledebur of the Andean Information 
enter at 


Shultz in Cochabamba at 


JShultz@democracyctr.org) 





Ed Kinane is an activist based in Syracuse, NY 
‘and a member of the SOA Watch national advi- 
sory committee. Ed has twice gone to prison for 
his nonviolent protests against the School of the 
Americas. He can be contacted at edkinane @a- 
znet.com 


ledebur@albatros.cnb.net agit | 
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Protest and Disempowerment 


One Anarchist’s Experience at SOA 


By Rob Augman 
November. 19", 2000 saw 
a continuation of the annual 
mass demonstrations against 
the School of Americas (aka 
School of Assassins). The 
demo, in its 11" year, 
brought 10,000* people to 
the base in Ft. Benning, GA. 
The annual demos which 
have mobilized people in 
strong numbers, have been a 
non-confrontational demo of 
dissenters who ‘cross the 
line’ and literally jump into 
the -hands of the State, for- 
feiting themselves to the SOA’s Military Police. 
Because of the last year’s successful ‘anti-glo- 


_balization’ mass protests, showing powerful, un- 


compromising and innovative resistance, SOA 
Watch (the organizers for the annual SOA demos), 
had no choice but to welcome that movement to 
the SOA demo. While many were excited about 
the potential the new anti-globalization move- 
ment would bring, the movement was only wel- 
comed to participate as autonomous affinity 
groups to do actions (as long as they abided by 
SOA Watch’s ‘Principles of Non-Violence’), but 
never as the actual planning body like we have 
seen in the successful anti-WTO (etc.) demos. 
Though the energy of the younger and more tac- 
tically militant strand of the new movement was 
present, the demo remained stuck in the rut of 
non-violent civil (dis)obedience of “crossing the 
line’ in complete cooperation with the SOA. 

At llam, around 3,600* people ‘crossed the 
line’ (resulting in over 2,100* arrests) onto the 
base in a long, slow, funeral procession, carrying 


‘thousands of crosses and other sacred symbols 


inscribed with the names of victims of SOA vio- 
lence in Latin America. The names were spoken 


oo AS Pn 


spoken like a chorus from the crowd. The front 
of the procession was led by dozens of ‘ghosts’ 
carrying coffins, to commemorate the lives of six 
Jesuit priests and their two co-workers assassi- 
nated in El Salvador in 1989 by SOA graduates. 
It was an emotion-filled march that stayed true 
to the seriousness of the issue at hand. 

When all those planning to cross the line had 
done so, the Military Police stopped the proces- 


7 -thousands of crosses. 
were raised in the air as the word “presente” was 





potties that were waiting. ee 


photo from www.soaw.org 





sion. The ‘ghosts’ re-enacted a massacre (and 
were later charged with vandalizing military prop- 
erty for the ‘blood’ spilled on themselves that 
dripped on the street). Photos were taken of the 
‘ghosts’ faces (to enter into databases), and their 
‘dead’ bodies were loaded onto stretchers and 
carried away. The buses hauled them into the 


‘SOA’s processing center and the march was al- 


lowed to continue. Songs were sung and crosses 
were stuck into the ground next to the street. At 
one point when the MP’s commanded the crowd 
to stop planting the crosses in the ground, the 
crowd complied. One of the MP’s, targeting a 
woman who ignored his commands, trampled the 
crosses beneath his boots as he walked towards 
her. Some frustrated murmuring took place but it 
never materialized. Greatly outnumbering the 
MP’s and other pawns of the State, the funeral. 
procession waited when the MP’s told it to, and 
got on buses when the MP’s told it to. Where 
was the resistance or even the disobedience? 
Soon after, the march stopped again and the 
families got on the buses to the MP’s and SOA 
Watch peacekeepers commands. The remaining 
crowd was allowed to continue on a bit more, 
singing songs, and stopping to use the port-a- 
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Some confusion occurred at one point as a 
small defiant group marched up the exit road to- 
wards the base. The crowd took notice and 
cheered and chanted but none left the proces- 
sion. The crowd watched the militants get dragged 
away by MP’s while waiting for other MP’s to 
order us onto buses. 
In custody, we waited on buses, bleachers in 
continued on page 6 






- evidence in his favor with the recent filing of four Amicus Curia legal briefs 


l judge William Yohn might allow vital new evidence like 
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Fighting for Mumia Abu-Jamal: 
Compelling New Evidence Released by 
Supporters — and Rejected by Judge 


By Teishan Latner \ 
tional Concerned Family and Friends of Mumia Abu-Jamal—the Philadel- 
phia-based group which is the primary and original organization fighting 
for a new trial or amnesty—are urging others to read the Briefs to enhance 
their understanding of his case. 

While all of the recently filed Amicus briefs are considered critical contri- 
butions to Abu-Jamal’s case, the brief filed by the For Chicana/Chicano 
Studies Foundation managed to illuminate a facet of the now-infamous 
1982 trial that surprised even Abu-Jamal when he read it. Although the 
brief’s documentation of the denial of Abu-Jamal’s Constitutional 
right to self-representation and right to layperson council appears 
incriminating enough for Abu-Jamal’s jailers, the brief does some- 
į thing new entirely: it exposes a closed-session meeting between 
& the prosecutor and judge during the 1982 trial, and a third person 
. not previously considered to play an active role in Abu-Jamal’s 
| conviction—Abu-Jamal’s own attorney. 

The meeting between prosecutor, judge and defense attor- 
ney focused on how to prevent Abu-Jamal’s conviction 
from being thrown out on appeal if he refused to cooper- 
- _ ate with the court-appointed lawyer during the trial. The 
~ Brief shows how the three men actually conspired to 
insulate Abu-Jamal’s case against appeal and strengthen 
the prosecution’s chances of obtaining a conviction. The 
meeting helped seal the dismissal of Abu-Jamal’s attempts 
at self representation, a right which he had requested in light 
of his ill-prepared defense attorney, who_had failed to inter- 
view a single defense witness and admitted that he had no 
. defense strategy. 
The US supreme court has consistently ruled that in 
cases. where a defendant’s right to self-representation is de- 
nied, the conviction must be overturned. Abu-Jamal and core activists are 
keenly aware of this precedent and are emphasizing this point as they seek 
to build even broader support for a new and fair trial. “Denial of petitioner 
Mumia Abu-Jamal’s faretta right of self-representation mandates that a 
new trial be granted,” states the Amicus Brief filed by the for Chicana/ 
Chicano Studies Foundation. : 

Judge Yohn’s rejection of the briefs filed by the members of the British 

Parliament and the For Chicana/Chicano Studies Foundation is currently 


Organizers fighting for a new trial for incarcerated African-American 
journalist and author Mumia Abu-Jamal are armed with significant new 


by members of the British Parliament, the NAACP and other civil and 
human rights groups. Submitted to a Federal District Court in Pennsylva- 
nia, the Briefs-have been recognized by activists as some of the most 
compelling compilations of evidence yet presented in Abu-Jamal’s de- 
fense. 
The briefs raise issues of Constitutional, legal and ethical viola- 

tions of Abu-Jamal’s rights during his 1982 trial in Philadelphia 
and call for an immediate new trial or the overturning of his death 
sentence. Observers once hoped that Federal District Court 





















that prepared in the briefs to be considered in upcoming 
court hearings. That hope was crushed on August 7, 
2000, when he unceremoniously rejected all four Am- 
icus Curiae legal briefs filed on Abu-Jamal’s behalf as 
“unnecessary and “unhelpful.” 

Abu-Jamal, an award-winning journalist and 
former Black Panther and community organizer 
was convicted of the killing of a Philadelphia po- 
lice officer in 1981. The trial has been widely 
condemned as a political railroad by human rights 
organizations and prominent political and cul- 
tural figures world-wide because of police coer- 
cion of witnesses, denial of Abu-Jamal’s legal “Sj 
rights, false police testimony, inadequate legal de- 
fense, and faulty ballistics evidence. 

Together, the Amicus Briefs are a broad-based display of 
support for Abu-Jamal. One is filed by 22 members of the British Parlia- 
ment, another by the NAACP and ACLU, and a third is filed jointly by six 
groups including the National Conference of Black Lawyers and the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild. The most recent is filed by the For Chicana/Chicano 
Studies Foundation in Los Angeles. The briefs demand a new trial for Abu- 
Jamal and raise points like the denial of Abu-Jamal’s Constitutional right to 
self-representation, the unconstitutional use of Abu-Jamal’s Black Panther 
Party history in arguing for the death penalty, and the striking of Black 
jurors on peremptory challenges. _ being appealed. The International Concerned Family and Friends of Mumia 

Judge Yohn’s rejection of the Amicus Briefs— ‘friends.of the.court”’...Abu- pede is EARO and individuals to. contact them, and | 
which are standard submissions in ‘many criminal cases—has left activists ~ nd 1e brief filed by the For Chicana/Chic: 
wondering how submissions from so many well-known organizations could part of the appeal process. Individuals are fone s to read all of the 
be so flatly rejected. “It is virtually unheard of for judges to throw out briefs to further educate themselves about Abu-Jamal’s case. The Briefs are 
Amicus Briefs,” said Chicago attorney Marlene Kamish, one of the authors available on-line at www.mumia.org. Hard copies are-available from the 
of the brief filed by the For Chicana/Chicano Studies Foundation. International Concerned Family and Friends of Mumia Abu-Jamal: POB 

Abu-Jamal is calling the four briefs “history lessons about fundamental _-19709, Philadelphia, PA 19143. Phone: 215-476-5416. E-mail: 
human rights that were violated by the state with impunity.” The Interna- _ icffmaj@aol.com 
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Earth First! Takes Direct Action Against Cement Plant 


By Jimmy Fishhawk 


On Sunday, October 22, four activists from — 


Ichetucknee Earth First! locked down inside a 
disabled travel:trailer to block the main access 
road to a limerock quarry operated by: the: 
Suwannee American cement company in rural 
Suwannee County, FL. This action was to launch 
a direct action campaign to stop Suwannee 
American’s construction of a tire-burning cement 
kiln near the quarry. SA is a subsidiary of Ander- 
son Columbia, a regional conglomerate involved 
in the concrete, limerock, and road-building in- 
dustries and also Florida’s most notorious cor- 
porate polluter. SA’s proposed kiln would burn 
coal and 5.2 tons of rubber tires per hour, drop- 
ping pollutants almost directly onto the source 


of the pristine, spring-fed Ichetucknee River and — 


its confluence with the nearby Santa Fe River. 
These rivers and the springs that feed them form 
the base of the North Central Florida ecosystem, 
and provide habitat for an incredible array of 
already-threatened and encroached-upon wild- 
life, as well as drinking, irrigation, and recreational 
waters for a growing multitude of humans. The 
lockdown blocked a road leading to the “batch 
plant;” the first step in the construction of the 
larger plant. 

If built, this plant will be the second one con- 
structed in North Central Florida in recent years. 
The first, a plant located in nearby Alachua 
County owned and operated by Florida Rock 
Industries, was the first plant of its kind con- 
structed in the US in fifteen years, due to a mora- 
torium on this heavy- -polluting industry. It offi- 
cially opened for business on April 13" of this 
year, and its corporate owners are already in 
trouble for poor environmental practices. The 
FRI plant also faced heavy opposition from lo- 


cal citizens, including lawsuits, citizen-initiated $ 


campaign — a committed crew willing to put their 
bodies on the line to stop the company’s activi- 
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ties and foil the cops; a support crew; some well- 
put-together equipment; and an element of al- 
most total surprise. But when things started hap- 
pening, we realized what was lacking: numbers. 
The.element.of surprise came through a decoy 


event — a‘picnic in a park near the action site. 


This event did not actually happen. People who 
showed up in the vicinity of the supposed picnic 
site were redirected up the road to the action. As 
it turned out, few even tried to attend the picnic, 
and most that made it to the site and sayed were 
part of the grassroots activist community the 
lockdown crew came from. Members of the 
Ichetucknee Mobilization, Gainesville Food Not 
Bombs, the Green Party, Southeast Friends of 
Reclaiming, and other groups showed up, some 
having seen the press release issued about the 
action that morning, others going on rumors and 
hunches that “something big” was being done. 
However, there were not more than 10 or 20 
people at the action site at any given time 
throughout the day. Few media people showed 
up: one TV camera, a reporter and photographer 


= aa AS 


from a University of Florida student paper, a 
reporter for a pagan newsletter, and of course the 


intrepid ONWARD crew. 


The Suwannee County Sheriffs visited the site 
-several tit times during the da 


POW/PPs Urge 
Mobilization to 
Save Mumia! 


We are Prisoners of War and Political Prison- 
ers (POW/PPs) within the United States. We were 


variously imprisoned for a range of activities: 


struggle against white supremacy and colonial- 
ism, Opposition to the economics of global plun- 
der and class exploitation, efforts against sexism 
and discrimination, a general unwillingness to 
abide the multiple ways human beings are de- 
meaned and delimited in this society. We stand 
for self-determination for all oppressed peoples, 
for an end to racism, for women’s liberation (equal- 
ity), for economics centered on human need rather 
than corporate greed. 

The reason for this unprecedented collective 
statement is the urgent situation of fellow politi- 
cal prisoner Mumia Abu Jamal on death row in 
Pennsylvania. His legal challenge has now moved 
to the federal courts, the final arena available to 
him, and these proceedings could be completed 
within months. While there is overwhelming evi- 
dence of his innocence, most of it has been ex- 
cluded from judicial review. Many of you who 
have worked hard to save Mumia’s life are to be 
commended. Without your hard work, the state 
probably would have already executed him, but 
we need to alert you to the urgency of the situa- 
tion. A measure of importance of this case can be 
taken from the recent “big lie” slanders of Mumia 
by ABC’s “20/20” on TV and by Vanity Fair 
magazine. The Fraternal Order of Police, the re- 
actionary criminal justice system and the corpo- 


rate media are determined to execute this articu- 


late and courageous brother. It will take a very 
determined and strong movement to Sor the plans 
for cold-blooded murder. 

The urgency is not just because a precious life 
is at Stake, but also because of the implications 


for political and social movements. Mumia has _ 


been a singularly eloquent and effective ‘voice of 
the voiceless.’ He has spoken and written pow- 
erfully for more than 3,000 persons on death 


* 


row within the US about the fundamental flaws ~ 
of the criminal justice system, on the founda- io 


tions of re racism and nienie. We want to encour- 
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to make Mumia’s case mere fend OEE heir 


key example, in the coming months. Such a focus = 


would not at'all mean abandoning broader poli- 
tics and programs. Mumia’s case can powerfully 
illustrate the general issues of the death penalty, 
of POW/PPs, of the criminal justice system and 
of racism and injustice. He can personify these 
crucial concerns and help energize each-area of 
work. We call upon all people who care about life 
and social justice to mobilize for Mumia. 

Free Mumia! End the Death Penalty! 


- «Signed: Herman Bell, David:Gilbert, Abdul 


Majid, Bill Dunne, Jihad Abdul Mumit, Marilyn 


vingsnotice of > Buck: Dr: Mutli: Shakur, :Jaan-Egaman, Tom 


trespassing and“demanding e ckdown be re= * Manning, Richard Williams, Ray Luc Levasseur, 


moved. Their requests were denied. At dusk, they 


showed up with paramedics and firefighters, en- 


tered the trailer, cut the locks and chiseled through © 
the dragon, and toted our friends off to jail in 
plastic zip-cuffs. As the Sheriff’s visits became 
more assertive and we realized they were going 
to make every effort to remove the blockade be- 
fore the start of the work week Monday morn- 
ing, we began to feel isolated and weak, with 
only a handful left at the site, no organized “soft” 
blockaders willing to risk arrest to keep the cops 
out of the trailer, and an overwhelmed and under- 
prepared police liason team. By the time the ar- 
rests occurred, we also.had a growing mob of 
pissed-off pro-cement plant locals to contend 
with. Between them and the cops and firefighters 
employing intimidation and threats against those 









Linda Evans, Edward Africa, Sundiata Acoli, 
Chuckie Africa, Teddy Jah Heath, ‘Phil Africa, 
“Larry Giddings; Robert Seth Hayes, Russell Ma- 
roon Shoats, Yu Kikumura, Janine Africa, Janet 
Africa, Debbie Africa, Juan Segarra Palmer, Os- 
car Lopez-Rivera, Jalil Muntagim, Leonard 
Peltier, Veronza Bowers, Nuh Washington (RIP) 
(From booklet of PP/POW Writings compiled 
by Resistance N Brooklyn and the Jericho 
Movement. Contact RnB at 
mmmsrnb @igc.org for info.) 





locked-down, some almost fell for the supervis-. 


ing Sheriff’s Good Cop routine. He talked 
smooth, quiet and even kinda jokey while he was 
dealing with those outside of the trailer, and 
showed his true colors with a stream of insults 
and threats to the passive resisters inside the 
trailer, out of our sight. One woman from the 
police liason team stayed inside to film the re- 
moval of the lockdown devices, but ran out of 
tape and was unable to document some of the 
most obnoxious piggy behavior. 

Those who organized this action did good 
“anti-mass” affinity group organizing. They prac- 


; = ticed more than adequate security culture while 
d preparing for the;action. In fact,they put these 
“essential organizational elements together so tight 
. they backfired Fhe organizers focused so much 
_ on getting the blockade in place;that they ne- - 


elected to organize the follow-up needed to de- 
fend themselves. What we needed was a mass of 
prepared, militant defenders who could put them- 
selves in between the cops and the trailer and 
continued on page 8 
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U’wa... 


continued from page 1 


Police holding back in terms of kidnappings, tor- 
ture, or execution of civilians. Fhé Colombian 
government’s security apparatus: is among the 
world’s worst violators of humafi tights (worse 
than any regime bombed by the US ir recent 
history), though the guerillas ELN and FARC, 
decrying foreign exploitation ofGolombian re- 
sources, continue their campai AL of sabotage. 

This challenge to American business interests 
is taken seriously in Washingtoñ and under the 
mantle of the War on Drugs, the US has commit- 
ted a $1.3 billion military aid package to help the 
Colombian government “foster peace.” 

While profits don’t suffer — last year the com- 
pany boasted $448 million net worldwide, $31 
million from Colombia and Ecuador -— local popu- 
lations do. Rather than helping end the violence, 
Occidental is part of it. According to Human 
Rights Watch, “a consortium composed of Occi- 
dental Petroleum, Royal Dutch/Shell, and the na- 
tional oil company, ECOPETROL, took no ac- 
tion to address reports of extrajudicial executions 
and a massacre committed by the state forces as- 
signed to protect the consortium’s facilities.” To 
these “peacekeepers,” the company paid $2 mil- 
lion in cash and equipment in 1996, offering heli- 
copters, troop transport vehicles, and money 
earmarked for “a network of informants.” 

Also under attack is the fragile environment of 
the area, which borders two national parks, home 
to hundreds of rare species of flora and fauna. As 
early as 1988, Colombia’s Institute of Natural 
Resources (INDERENA) warned that at-Oxy’s 
Caño Limon operation “a management plan for 
toxic muds is entirely absent.” The company has 
repeatedly violates basic guidelines for waste and 
water treatment, resulting in dangerously high 
concentrations of heavy metals and toxic poly- 
cyclic aromatic hydrocarbons (PAH’s), accord- 
ing to an INDERENA 1992 study. 

Oil and the Machine 

The transnational has tried many approaches 
since 1988 to sweeten the U’ wa on turning their 
homeland into an oilfield. They established schol- 


_arship funds for U’ wa students, promised health 


Dar 


-and educational programs for the tribe and of- 


fered better prices for the land. When that didn’t 
work they attempted to circumvent the tribe’s 
decision-making process by negotiating with in- 
dividual U’wa (a trick taken from US/Native 
American history). 

Occidental claims the U’ wa signed a contract 
in 1995 agreeing to oil exploration on their land. 
The U’wa, who cannot read, say they were told 
they were signing an attendance sheet. Following 
that meeting, the U’wa representatives returned 
to report to their leaders: the Association of 
Cabildos and the Traditional U’wa Authority. 
Although all parties had agreed to defer judgment 





until another meeting in February, the Ministry 


of Environment proceeded to grant Occidental 


license for exploration. 

Learning of the license, the U’ wa boycotted 
the second meeting. Since, the U’ wa have repeat- 
edly and unequivocally opposed drilling. In 1993, 
they filed for official recognition of a larger por- 
tion of their traditional lands (still short of what 
they consider theirs). This Single Unified Reser- 
vation (Unico Resguardo) has been a prerequi- 
site to any negotiation over use of their land. 

Occidental has shown little interest in U’wa 
demands, insisting since 1993 that rebel forces 
have persuaded the tribe to be intransigent. In 
fact, Oxy Columbia CEO Steve Newton called 
U’wa territory the “house of Perez,” a reference 
to the ELN; a malicious accusation in a region 
where mere suspicion of collaborating with the 


Psy 


Global Village 

In June, 1997, hooded gunmen jumped U’ wa 
traditional leader Berito KuwarU’wa and de- 
manded he sign the “convenio” (agreement) they 
were Carrying. Since he cannot read, no one knows 
what it contained, but he was beaten severely for 
refusing: it was likely a consent for Oxy to begin 
drilling on U’wa land. The next day, the U’wa 
struggle went international with the formation of 
the U’ wa Defense Working Group. Formed by a 
coalition of environmental and human rights 
groups, the UDWG scored its first victory fol- 
lowing a phone and letter-writing campaign when 


_ Shell announced its desire to withdraw from the 


region, citing public relations concerns. But Oc- 
cidental continued preparing to drill, so in Sep- 
tember of 1999 the U’wa began a nonviolent 
blockade of the road to the proposed drilling site, 
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; The U'wa tribe in theinhomelana 


rebels is grounds for execution or attack by the 
military and paramilitary. 

In 1995, with the Ministry of Environment 
legitimizing corporate larceny, the U’ wa went to 
the Colombian courts, alleging insufficient con- 
sultation and seeking to revoke the Oxy permit. 
Sorat of the region violates the Colom- 
bian Constitution’ s rovisions for tribal sover- 






g i 
Although the Superior court found in the tribe’s 
favor, the Supreme Court overturned it. When 
the higher Constitutional Court overturned that 
decision in 1997, ruling a new consultation be 
held, the Council of State nullified its ruling. In 
the end, the lure of profits overruled the Colom- 
bian constitution and the state ruled predictably: 
drilling would proceed. 

A month later in Bogota, 3000 students, work- 


` ers and environmentalists marched on the Minis- 


try of the environment to support the U’ wa and 
protest Oxy’s exploitation of the region. 


called Gibraltar 1. Local farmers, union members 
and students joined them: 
Gore: Champion of Big Oil 
As the election drew near, activists in the US 
began targeting candidate Al Gore, Jr, who has 
up to $1 million stock in the company. Gore Sr. 
was on Oxy’s board of directors for 28 years, 


while Junior has earned more than $450,000 from 


eet 


him by Oxy CEO Armand Hammer. In return, 


vice-president Gore put the Elk Hills Naval Pe- 


troleum Reserve in California up for sale in 1998 
in closed bidding to Occidental, tripling Oxy’s 


US oil reserves overnight during the largest 


privatization of federal property in US history. 
On January 25, 2000 as Gore was trying to 
convince voters that he’s not a hypocrite and 
liar, two hundred unarmed U’ wa tried to defend 
their land. With the brutality typical of govern- 
ments everywhere, the Colombian military in- 
vaded and evicted the peaceful blockade with 


x e Te n 
a zinc mine in Tennessee originally procured for policy-makers extremely happy 


5,000 heavily armed troops intluding tanks and 
artillery. A month later, they again attacked, this 
time killing three children. The Clinton/Gore presi- 
dency meanwhile prepared to reward Colombian 
rulers with $1.3 billion in military aid, even while 
admitting the police and armed forces are “re- 
sponsible for widespread human rights abuse.” 
Solidarity is Strength 

In the US, solidarity actions have increased 
over the last year, with lockdowns at Gore cam- 
paign headquarters, banner drops, and pickets 
outside the offices of Occidental and Fidelity 
Investments (a major investor in Oxy stock). 
Dozens of actions across the US brought uncom- 
fortable attention on Gore’s ties to big oil, but 
the “environmentalist” candidate has refused to 
comment publicly. 

Now that drilling has begun in the cloudforest, 
mainstream media has dropped its already scanty 
coverage of the U’wa struggle. News of the cam- 
paign has not even reached most progressives in 
the US, who remain ignorant of this mountain 
community’s work for self-determination and 
environmental integrity. In spite of the displace- 
ment of an estimated 2 million Colombians, many 
activists seem non-plussed by the civil war; since 
the rebels also profit from drugs and are respon- 
sible for brutalities, perhaps activists fear being 
seen as apologists for the drug trade. 

However, north americans should remember 
that US businesses have played a massive role in 
dismantling Colombia’s economy. The drug trade 
itself is a direct consequence of globalization: US 
agricultural and food companies imported cheap 
foods that drove local farmers out of business. 
Looking for an alternative income source, Co- 
lombian farmers turned to a product with which 
there was no US competitor: cocaine. Along with 
the Colombian government’s refusal to address 
intense economic inequality, this led to further 
destabilization of the country’s economy, which 
encouraged further US intervention. 

The US “defense” industry is booming in what 
the State department calls Colombia’s “‘transi- 


_ tion to an unrestricted access market.“ Law en- 


forcement and the prison industrial complex here 
benefit from increased circulation of drugs in the 
US; weapons manufacturers and the US military 
profit from the civil war in Colombia. Making 
money from every facet of human misery is a 
lynchpin of globalization, and suey makes US 
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Organizing against Occidental 

Numerous actions in North America and Eu- 
rope have dramatized the Uwa’s plight and pres- 
sured Occidental to withdraw from U’wa land. 
A concentrated drive against Fidelity Investments 
(formerly the largest shareholder in Occidental) 
utilizing mass demonstrations at over 75 Fidel- 
ity offices and non-violent occupations of Fidel- 
ity investor centers, forced Fidelity to dump 18 
million shares of Oxy stock, approximately 60% 


_ of their holdings worth over $412 million. 


continued on page 9 


Mercury Newspaper Carrier Wildcat Strike Ends i in Improvement 


By Adam Welch 


SAN JOSE, CA- The week: long dispute between the carriers 
delivering the San Jose Mercury News and newspaper manage- 
ment ended early morning Thursday, October 13 in a partial vic- 
tory for the nearly 600 of the 1,100 carriers employed by the 

newspaper. The strike action was assisted by local wobblies and 
members of Students For Justice! student group. 

The carriers, almost entirely Vietnamese immigrants were tak- 
ing part in a wildcat strike protesting low wages and unfair work 
rules. The settlement, reached around 3 AM, granted the workers 
a 12% raise, eliminated carriers collecting bills door to door on 
their own time for new customers and an agreement to rehire four 
workers that had been fired. This has not ruled out any potential 
future strikes, as the carriers are still angry over several unmet 
demands. 


The demands of the strike action were a 20% increase in wages, 


to compensate for higher gas prices and rent, an end to long wait to 
pick up the paper, not having to collect bills from unpaid custom- 
ers and not having to purchase the rubber bands and plastic bags 
used to assemble the paper. The carriers are also paid for piece 
work. 

Duan Nguyen, a strike leader at the North Valley distribution 
station in East San Jose, said that the strike started at the Fremont 


station, a nearby suburb of San Jose, and spread spontaneously as 


other carriers heard about the strike on a local Vietnamese radio 
talk show. He recalled asking the other workers to join the work 
stoppage in Monday October 9, saying, “I told the other workers 
‘don’t go to Work, we need this one.’” 
leaders got 100% of the North’ Valley Station carriers to sign a 


_ papers into their cars. The first night, SW Phuong Ly and myself 


Himself and other station 


letter with demands to Mercury News Publisher JayHarris. There . 


are several different stations were the paper is distributed. 
AT THE PICKET LINES 
At 3 am, the workers gathered in the rear of the North Valley 
distribution plant we arrived at. In the front of the facilities, scab 
replacement workers and other employees of the Mercury loaded 


spent several hours talking and hanging out with the workers in 
the cold. Basically we found out there are several leaders at each 
station that communicate over cell phone to the leaders at the 
other station. The main and largest station is the Campbell station 
where the main leaders are based. The workers stuck together 
well, but lacked a plan to support the strike, such as s talking with 
or picketing the scabbing workers. 

The second night we returned to bring local students, some food 


and many picket signs, including IWW ones. We also talked to 
local TV media. The workers were grateful for the support and 


some began picking up the signs and marching around. Just as it 
seemed the strikers were going to start a picket line, a call came in 





The newspaper carrier strike 


from the Campbell station and a deal had been made. 
CARRIERS AND UNIONS 

Currently the carriers are still not part of any union. From our 
talks they know the importance of joining a union, but have had 
some difficulty. There are several reasons around this, first the 
carriers being independent contractors which technically makes 
them ineligible for NLRB rights (though this could be easily chal- 
lenged), second there is a jurisdictional disputes going on. The 
UFCW (United Food and Commercial Workers) has Vietnamese 
speaking organizers, but apparently won’t organize them because 
of the independent contractor situation. The Newspaper Guild, 
affiliated to CWA (Communication Workers of America), which 
many of the Mercury News workers are members of, also has been ` 
lagging its feet for some reasons, but mostly because the managers 
and supervisors of the carriers at the distribution and production 
plants are Teamsters and if the carriers became recognized their 
bargaining unit would be cancelled apparently. 

The SJ Labor Council wants to organize a meeting of the unions 
that have been involved to “work out the situation” and SW Phuong 
Ly and myself have been invited by the Newspaper Guild. The 
inside word and impression that we have been getting is that be- 
cause of the situation with the Teamsters and the fact that the 
carriers have taken independent action makes the local unions 
sketchy to organize with them. We are still trying to maintain 
contact with the carriers we met and reach the Campbell leader- 
ship and talk with them further. Being that the other unions are 
more interested in not stepping on the toes of the status quo than 
supporting the carriers actions, this could be a fertile ground for 
IWW involvement. : 


Adam Welch is an IWW member and part of the De Anza commu- 


‘nity college Students for Justice chapter, a regional diverse and 


radical student group in the SF Bay Area. Contact: 
adam_freedom @yahoo.com 
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FBI Arrests Animal 
Rights Activist 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — Jeremy 
Parkin, dedicated animal rights activist, was 
booked into the Salt Lake County Adult De- 
tention Complex on charges of 3 counts of 
Felony theft, | count of Felony Criminal 
Mischief, and 1 count of Felony Burglary. 

On November 24, as animal rights groups 
protested around the nation as a part of Fur 
Free Friday, Parkin’s home was swarmed by 
14 FBI Agents and local Sheriff Deputies. In 
a Surprising demonstration of militaristic 
force, they closed off his entire residential 
street to apprehend him. 

The charges Parkin is faces relate to his 
work as an activist, but how exactly is not 
yet known. Parkin’s mother commented to 
friends that the charges are related to a pro- 
test at a fur farm last November which re- 
sulted in an unknown number of mink being 
released, as well as breeding cards for the ani- 
mals destroyed. She also stated that the FBI 
mentioned an act of economic sabotage 
claimed by the Animal Liberation Front in 
San Francisco, resulting in over $30,000 worth 
of damage to me done to the storefront. 

“How do we ever expect things to change 


unless we are willing to face the oppressors 


and lay down our lives?” He asked friends 
just weeks earlier. “Everything short of this 
is acompromise, and every time we compro- 
mise we give them control.” 


Contact the Free Jeremy Collective: 
http://FreeJeremy.uarc.com,or 
freejeremyparkin @ hotmail.com 
For media interviews, contact (801) 918-0674 


Hundreds March for 
Peltier’s Freedom 


On. Dec.1 0th, International Human Rights 
Day, between 700-1000 people marched in 
Minneapolis’ sub-zero temperatures to sup- 


for the release of Leonard Peltier. 


Activists of all stripes — Indigenous people, 


Anarchists, environmentalists, African 
American leaders, Chicano, Zen Buddhists, 
Earth First, IWW — marched with AIM as 
the finale of a week long of activities in Min- 
neapolis as President Clinton stalled his de- 
cision of clemency for Peltier. 

When Nelson Mandela spoke to the 
NAACP in Minn. Clyde Bellecourt attended 
and reminded Nelson of his commitment to 
speak with Clinton about Peltier. Beginning 
on Dec 3rd AIM and community members 
conducted a four-day prayer vigil led by spiri- 
tual Lakota elder Harry Charger. The partici- 
pants stayed outside in Tee Pees for 4 days 
and conducted Sweat Lodge ceremonies. 
There were two one-hour interviews on Pub- 
lic Radio on two nights. The first by Vernon 
Bellecourt the second by Clyde. On Friday 
night people participated in a pipe ceremony 
led by Harry Charger to pray before the 
march on Sunday. He 
spoke that night that Leonard’s struggle be- 
gan long ago when the first Native person 
ever confronted European aggression. The 
week ended with the mass rally and march to 
the Basilica (Catholic Cathedral), an appro- 
priate ending point. 

Led by Harry Charger, AIM leaders, and a 
traditional drum group and singers, the march 
went through many poverty stricken areas 
along the route. Clyde Bellecourt and others 
carried Bull Horns chanting “Free Peltier” 
the entire route. Vernon Bellecourt traveled 
the entire route in a wheel chair. AIM patrol 
(the original Cop Watch since 1968) did se- 
curity on the march. 


At the end of the rally Charger, Dave. 


Dellinger, the Bellecourts, and others gave 
inspiring speeches. Vernon Bellecourt called 
for people to visit the AlMovement.org, 
Ministry of Information section of the site, 
under the heading the US War Against AIM 
for more information about the past and cur- 
rent War against the American Indian Move- 
ment, 


Call the White House 202-456-1111 and 
demand clemency for Peltier. 
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4 _-mer_break,.34 more.custodians 
port the American Indian Movement’s push f 


[t was an inspiring march: Free. 


By Dan Berger 


Gainesville, Florida has a long tradition of both 
racism and resistance. The University of Florida 
is not known for its impressive race relations- 
black students and community members had to 
fight for admittance into the school, African and 
African American study courses, nonwhite pro- 
fessors, as well as the right to have political and 
cultural organizations. These struggles continue 
today. at UF, just as they continue throughout 
the world, but there is hope. 

More re- pem 
cently, the UF 
administra- 
tion has 
shown its 
concern forf 
nonwhites, k 
non-males $ 
and the poor 
in one fell 
swoop by es- 
tablishing the § 
night shift for 
the custodial 
staff; a staff 
that is 90% 
black, 61% fe- 
male and have a starting salary less than $12,800 
a year (less than minimum wage after taxes). In 
November, 1998, UF moved 40 custodians from 
the day shift (Sam to 1:30pm) to nights (11pm 











~ Night Shaft Spponidats.crammed.c committee 
meetings with a banner made of petitions 


to 7:30am) as part of a ‘pilot project’ to be stud- 


ied to prove the efficiency of the shift, even 
though the plan failed the first time tried, 20 
years prior . The plan was enacted in order to 
create, what administrators called a more ‘trans- 
parent’ custodial staff. Late spring of 2000, 
though the pilot project had never been studied, 
the UF administration began talking about mov- 
ing 80% of the whole custodial staff to nights. 
Though never asking what either the workers or 
‘customers’ (students, staff, faculty and visitors 
to the university) wanted, the administration 
claimed that the night shift, and a more ‘trans- 
parent’ custodial staff, is what people want. On 
August 13", while most students and many fac- 
ulty and community members were away on sum- 
were 
“nights. / i Nica months of struggle, owever, UF 
announced in mid-October that the night shift 
would be abandoned. 


LIBERAL AND RADICAL POLITICS 


As soon as UF began talking of moving 80% 
of the custodial staff, there was dissent. The 
Alachua County NAACP called UF on their rac- 


“y 


noved. to 


Fa 


ism and the custodial workers’ union Ceieican 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Em- 
ployees Local 3340; AFSCME) along with the 
Alachua County Labor Party began gathering sig- 
natures on petitions. Flyers were distributed urg- 
ing people to write or call the administration, 
expressing their concern. Community discussion 
events with AFSCME and custodial workers took 
place, and letters and articles flooded local pa- 
pers. AFSCME organized a large rally on the 
steps of the administration building on August 
Oea Be- 
cause 
|Florida is a 
‘right to 


Įstate, cus- 
odians 


gust 13, the 
first night of “phase II” of the night shift, the 
activism began to focus both on solidarity for 
custodians, and, since administrators were ignor- 
ing the more liberally-expressed dissent, bringing 


` the night shift to the administration. A group of 
people went on campus with coffee, bagels, 


doughnuts and other donated food to share with 
custodial workers working night shift. This ac- 
tion continued every Sunday — the first night of 
the shift — until the night shift was ended. Also 
that night, a second group of people went to the 
houses of four different administrators respon- 
sible for the shift change at I lpm and 3am to 
welcome them to nights. Vice President David 
Co!burn, a self-described liberal and “expert” on 
the civil rights movement, said at 3am he thought 
the custodial workers should be thankful, that 
this was the best high school dropouts could get. 
A subsequent visit to an administrator’s house 
several days later ended when police came and 
sued trespass arning for those involved. 


= Activists vowed to make the night shaft a cam- 


pus known issue, and to not let campus events 
go by without making the night shaft a topic of 
discussion. At a ‘Welcome to UF’ pep rally in 
late August, activists passed out flyers, got peti- 
tions signed and held signs inside as Colburn 
spoke on the importance of diversity at UF. 





Wala] i(ia3 Custodians Fight Night Shaft — and Win! 


When the cast of MTV’s “The Real World” came 
and spoke on campus, activists were there talk- 
ing about the real world at the University of 
Florida- racism and class exploitation. A week 
after lecturing on the need to “attack racism on all 
fronts,’ former UF president John Lombardi was 
embarrassed at a talk when four activists ques- 
tioned him on the night shaft, which began under 
his administration. Whether administrators were 
speaking at student assemblies or award ceremo- 
nies, activists were there at least passing out fly- 
ers and talking to people about the issue. Visibil- 
ity was further increased through t-shirts, but- 
tons and graffiti seen throughout town. 


PACIFICATION 


In response to the widespread and public out- 
pouring of dissent, UF agreed to appoint a com- 
mittee to ‘study’ the night shaft, something prom- 
ised nearly two years previously when it first 
began. The thirteen-member panel included three 
custodial workers (two of them night shift em~“ 
ployees and union organizers), several adminis- 
trators and faculty members, a student govern- 
ment representative and a graduate student. 
AFSCME President Sharon Bauer and Physical 
Plant Director (the section of campus that con- 
trols custodial workers) David O’ Brien were non- 
voting members of the committee. The Night Shift 
Review Committee, as it was called, had no power 
and could only make recommendations to the 
administration. 

At the first meeting October 2™, night shaft 
opponents filled the room, all wearing anti-night 
shaft buttons and holding signs. One of the most 
visually impressive tools was a banner of peti- 
tions that took up two full walls of the room, 
Surrounding the committee. The first committee 
meeting featured Dug Jones (that really is how 
he spells his first name), former Assistant Physi- 
cal Plant Director, vile racist and mouthpiece for 
the night shaft, giving a timeline of events, while 
custodial workers and other members of the com- 
mittee called him on his lies, to the extent that the 
chair of the committee allowed it. No one in the 
audience was allowed to speak, and no reason 
was given as to why Jones, who had left UF a 
month previously over pressure of the night shaft, 
was allowed to give a presentation. 


VICTORY 


as Ar be 
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9" Dug Jones was not there and a real discussion 
was able to take place. Various members of the 
committee attacked David O’ Brien, asking him if 
any study was done to prove the effectiveness 
of the night shaft who, in response, admitted to 


continued on page 8 
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COINTELPRO: Then and Now (Par 11) 


By Greg Wells 


Throughout the late 1960’s and early 1970’s 
there were officially 295 COINTELPRO opera- 
tions carried out against the black liberation move- 
ment, including 233 aimed specifically at discred- 


iting, infiltrating and railroading the Black Pan- 


thers. COINTELPRO ewas also responsible for 
the systematic disruption and ultimate deterio- 
ration of the radical student movement, the anti- 
Vietnam movement and the’ American Indian 
Movement. Due to space constraints I will share 
only one such story. The next installment (part 
IHI in ONWARD, Spring 2001) will take a look at 
the ongoing escalation of COINTELPRO opera- 
tions during the past 25 years, long after the pur- 
ported official end of operations in 1971. 
kkk 

On August 25, 1967 FBI director J. Edgar 
Hoover officially launched the formal Anti-Black 
Liberation operation known subsequently as 
COINTELPRO. The word ‘formal’ requires spe- 
cial notice in this context as it shows that this 
decision was made on behalf of the larger popu- 
lation and parties that it directly affected. It im- 
plies that it is the beginning of this particular 
activity being carried out, an official start. But 
indeed it doesn’t take one with an exceptionally 
gifted memory to see behind the thinly veiled 


_ history of harassment, infiltration and disrup- 
tion of all black liberation struggles in America _ 


throughout the 20th century. 

In the decades after the highly controversial 
railroading of prominent black nationalist Marcus 
Garvey in 1927 (see part I in ONWARD, Fall 


~ 2000) the FBI made as one of it’s most impor- 


tant priorities the constant and thorough track- 
ing of the up and coming National Association of 
the Advancement of Colored People. Hoover’s 
justification for the over 3,000 wire taps and 800 
bugs utilized in the continued surveillance of the 
group was the NAACP’s alleged ties to the Com- 
munist Party USA. When the Communist Con- 
trol Act of 1954 was signed into motion the FBI 
tried diligently to have the NAACP and it’s en- 
tire membership forced to register as subversives 
or face the penalty of prison for doing so. It took 
some last minute rulings from the Supreme Court 
to save the organization from this blatant act of 


pe prej udice. By that point however the feds- had creating sustainable programs í for the city’s poor - cities where the Panthers had created chapters to 


moved on to begin looking into the “dangerous 
and unscrupulous” methods of Dr. Martin Luther 
King and his Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC). | 

By 1965 King had become the country’s most 
prominent and recognizable voice of the civil 
rights movement. The struggle he led had emerged 
from a small and humble beginning in the Deep 
south and expanded his agenda to include inter- 
national relations and the US involvement in Viet- 


nam. He was almost certainly the single most 
documented and watched individual by the FBI 
throughout the decade of the 60’s. Intensifying 
the FBI’s surveillance, in 1964 a major urban 
uprising erupted in Harlem; the following sum- 
mer the Watts neighborhood of Los Angeles saw 
a solid week of rioting and pitched battles with 
the police and National Guard that resulted in 
the death of 34 people. The decade-long ride to 
glory of King and SCLC was coming under heavy 
fire. 

The assassination of Malcolm X in 1965, po- 
lice repression, racial profiling and forced draft- 
ing into the military and subsequently the Viet- 
nam War was shaking the largely pacifist reform 
movement to its very core. Stokely Carmichael 
and others of the Student Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee began to shift to a more radical 
and militant tone in 1966. Looking back on 
Lowndes County, Alabama which SNCC carried 
out a campaign aimed at fight- 
ing the town’s corrupt govern- 
ment and close alliance with the fea 
KKK, Carmichael stated the f 
following: “We saw the politi- 
cal organization of the masses f 
as the only route to solving our | 
problem. We placed a strong 
emphasis on the fact that non- | 
violence for us was a tactic and fee 
not a philosophy, as it was for fil 
SCLC.” This clearly shows that [Jaa 
the gap between the Gandhian } } i 
principles of King and| gag 
Malcolm’s ‘By Any Means 
Necessary’ approach was wid- 
ening rapidly. 

Out_of the ashes of 
Malcolm’s assassination and — 
the raging ghetto uprisings, the Black Panther 
Party for Self-Defense emerged out of Oakland, 
California in October 1966. Huey Newton and 
Bobby Seale, who worked with troubled youth 
at an anti-poverty center, became leading voices 
in opposition to the Oakland police department’s 
continued level of harassment and brutalization 
of the black ghettos of Oakland. Their plan was 
to create an organization that would focus on 


while organizing the masses to monitor the po- 
lice in their neighborhoods by knowing and un- 
derstanding their basic constitutional rights, such 
as the right to carry an unconcealed firearm. The 
Black Panther Party (BPP) hit the street with a 
major impact as their ten-point platform called 
for the need of total self emancipation of all Af- 
rican-Americans to be able to achieve complete 
freedom from the restraints of the racist capital- 
ist regime which they sought to topple. 


Immokalee Farmworkers 
Struggle For Justice 


By Peter Stedman 


On January 13" and 14", 2001 — after the 
smoke from the presidential dispute has cleared 
— Florida’s farmworkers will march on Tallahas- 
see from Quincy to make sure that Florida Gov- 
ernor Jeb Bush knows where he stands in their 
minds. Farmworkers from organizations such as 
the UFW (United Farm Workers) in Quincy, 
Farm Self-Help, Farmworker Association of 
Apopka and the Coalition of Immokalee Work- 
ers will participate on the two-day march that 
will end at the Governor’s mansion. It is this last 
group of farmworkers (“the Coalition” for short) 
that has captured the imagi- 
nation of activists who want 
to see social change driven 
by the worker and not by an}. 
organization that claims to kai 
represent the interests of the Fe. <a 
worker. The Coalition rep- 
resents precisely that point 
where theory and praxis 
meld to create power. Pinte, 

The CIW (Coalition of f Aa 
Immokalee Workers/La Ẹ 
Coalicion de Trabajadores de f 
Immokalee) is a community 





that draws its membership Fa 
from the workers that flood į 
Immokalee every season 
from October to April look- 
ing for agricultural work. 


Members travel from as far as Guatemala, Mexico 
and Haiti, and though they come from different 
places with distinct cultures they nonetheless 
share the same working conditions in. terms .of 


low wages, poor living conditions, and a worker- . 


employer relationship that is very heavily tilted 
in favor of the labor contractor and grower. 

The Coalition argues that this distorted rela- 
tionship is the root cause of poverty that is en- 
demic to agricultural communities in the U. S. 
The dynamics of this relationship must be trans- 


formed in order for the farmworker to enjoy 


higher wages and improved working conditions. 
Having identified the problem, the question re- 
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Workers block truck during 1997 General Strike 





Fred Hampton 





Although the black liberation struggle had been 
swelling for some time now with SCLC and SNCC 
and Malcolm and the rising consciousness of stu- 
dents and youth throughout the country, the 
movement still lacked a cohesive vision and long- 
term strategy for radical social change until the 
Panthers emerged. By September 1968, less then 
two years after their formation, the Panthers were 


described by Hoover as the “single greatest threat 


to the internal security of the country.” By this 
time, the Panthers had spread far and wide out- 
side of Oakland — and even urban ghettos — to 
include chapters in over 25 cities across the coun- 
try. Overall membership was ‘well over 1,000 
with new people coming in rapidly. 

By the time Hoover was beginning to initiate 
the Black Liberation COINTELPRO, the Pan- 
thers were already caught up in the middle of 
several high profile court cases and struggles 
which had the Oakland chapter in inner turmoil. 

Leader and co-founder Huey 
“H A P. Newton was jailed and 
iy being framed for the alleged 
murder of an Oakland po- 
lice officer, Bobby Seale 
spent six months in jail for 
charges relating to a Panther 
action at the state capitol in 
Sacramento and little Bobby 
Hutton, the party’s trea- 
surer, was shot and killed in 
a shoot-out with kops on 
April 6, 1968. 

Despite the struggles 
plaguing the Oakland Pan- 
thers the organization was 
continuing to move forward 
on the national front, espe- 
cially in Chicago where a 20 
year old dynamic community activist named Fred 
Hampton was gaining support in the city and 
nationally as a well read and fiery orator. Hamp- 
ton went on to establish the Chicago chapter of 


the Black Panthers in November of ’68 with ` 


Bobby Rush. Around the same time the Chicago 
chapter was becoming established and doing alli- 
ance-building work, Hoover had already sent ex- 
plicit instructions to local FBI offices infourteen 


continue to create further dissension in the ranks 
of the BPP through hard- -hitting connrenneli 
gence measures. 

From early on, the Chicago Panthers aggres- 
sively linked up with other area radical organiza- 
tions. They succeeded in working with the pri- 
marily Puerto Rican Young Lords, the Students 
for a Democratic Society; and a white-based 
group organizing in Uptown, the Young Patriots. 


Through Fred Hampton’s guidance, the Panthers — 


saw the power and possibilities with aligning the 
entire spectrum of radicals in the city, so much 
so that by late 1968, Hampton and Rush had 
almost sealed an alliance with a prominent Chi- 
cago area street gang with over 2,000 members, 
the Blackstone Rangers. This was prevented from 
happening in a series of letters sent anonymously 
to the Rangers leader Jeff Fort warning him that 
the Panthers were out to undermine his leader- 
ship and that a hit was out'on him. By the time 
the groups finally had an official meeting, Fort 
had already made up his mind: “There’s not 

continued on page 19 
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mains: how can members of the working poor 


alter this imbalance of power that results in a 
$7500 annual income? 

The process begins through the constant re- 
flection and analysis the workers themselves en- 
gage in through their involvement in the Coali- 
tion. Workers are the ones prioritizing their prob- 
lems, not someone else that represents them in 
the role of a delegate or steward. Yet ona 
deeper level the individual, by participat- 
ing directly in such decisions and in the 
'| creation of organizational strategy, gains 
ad a greater awareness of what is happening 
in the community at large and realizes that 
she or he is not alone. By participating 
and witnessing other worker involvement 
j the individual becomes aware of their role 
and potential for creating change. 
| The Coalition of Immokalee Workers 

offers a space where the farmworker be- 
‘comes visible again. Normally the agri- 
cultural worker exists on the periphery 
i of society, stooped over a plant or up on 
a ladder but always away in a field dis- 
tant from mainstream America’s view. She 
speaks Spanish, Tojolabal, or Creole, is 


continued on page 16 





_ disputed land still under litigation. 








NEWS BRIEFS 


Cowardly and Brutal 
Police Attack Against a 
Mapuche Community 


Friday, Nov 17 at 9:00 am, a police con- 
tingent of about 400 men attacked the 
Mapuche community of Temucuicui, Com- 
mune of Ercilla, IX Region of Chile. Several 
Mapuches were arrested and wounded as a 
result of this action. 

A delegation from the community, pre- 
sented the details: 

“A strong police contingent arrived, break- 
ing into the community while the men were 
working and the women were home alone. 
Those found in their way were beaten and 
threatened with racist taunts ‘We are going 
to violate these Indians’ .....“We are going to 
kick them to a pulp.’ Shotguns were fired 
indiscriminately.” | 
Police destroyed two houses inhabited by 
elderly men, and arrested the comunero, who 
was badly beaten. Other Mapuches fled to- 
wards a neighbouring community while some 
hid in the local school. The police invaded 
the school, terrified the children, and injured 
-another Mapuche after random gunfire. 
The result of this three-hour police action 
left six Mapuches injured by pellets. Fearing 
arrest, they avoided the medical centre and 
‘may suffer serious health problems as a re- 
sult of inadequate medical care. Two injured 
prisoners, Mari Huenchullan and Fernando 
‘Llanca, were transferred to the military gar- 
‘rison of Angol. 
Forcibly removed from their homes, 
Mapuche were beaten and threatened. No- 
body understands why this racist action oc- 
curred. Since the Mapuche were in talks with 
‘the government and the deforestation com- 
pany Mininco, it has been surmised that this 
brutal action was instigated by Mininco, in 
-order to bully the Mapuches into accepting 
the deplorable terms laid down by the gov- 
ernment backed company. Further, the com- 
pany is installing electrical wire fencing on 





Because of this, the community of 
Temucuicui makes an urgent call to the inter- 
national community to intervene. The police 
constantly violate all human rights and the 
government continues to be an accomplice in 
the violations by the forest companies. 





Protests Disrupt 
Climate Conference 


THE HAGUE, Netherlands - Demonstra- 
tors disrupted a major conference on global 
warming Wednesday, November 22, with 
dozens of protesters staging a sit-in and a 
cake thrower targeting the top US negotiator. 

The uproar came as discussion at the UN 
climate conference focused on global emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases, blamed by many 
for global warming. 

Key contentious issues include how far 
countries should be able to use the carbon 
dioxide absorbed by forests and agricultural 
lands against emission reductions targets and 
to what extent nations should be able to buy 
their way into complying with their targets. 

But the talks were disrupted when several 
dozen environmental activists entered the high 
security building, broke into a committee 
meeting and staged a sit-in. Conference Presi- 
dent Jan Pronk said equipment was damaged 
and small fires were set in the building. 

A woman pied chief US negotiator, Under 
Secretary of State Frank E. Loy as the Ameri- 
can delegation gave its daily press briefing 
and calmly walked out of the room. 

The UN conference involved delegates from 
more than 180 countries, has two days left to 
decide how to reduce greenhouse gas emis- 
sions, according to the Kyoto agreement. 

Dutch police said they had arrested around 
100 protesters Wednesday near The Hague’s 
central train station as activists planned to 
march to a number of embassies to protest 
against nuclear energy- without a permit. 

Protesters in the conference building said 
they believed the negotiations were watering 
down environmental protection. “They need 
to stop talking about how to make money 
from climate change,” one activist said. 
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continued from page 4 


employ all sorts of tricks to keep them off our 
friends on the inside. Many probably would have 
gotten organized and prepared to risk arrest (and 
brought reinforcements) if informed that we 
should plan to do so. Also, if planning had been 
more thorough, a security team including police 
liason, communications people, and jail support 
could have been in place to get our friends out of 
jail quicker, and possibly helped prevent them 
from going in the first place. As it was, anumber 
of random, ill-informed supporters (not even 
knowing people’s last names or where their IDs 
were) ended up handling the jail support, and our 
friends were stuck in the Suwannee County Jail 
for almost 3 days, subjected to the usual cop 
psychological warfare and thug tactics, including 
a physical assault that led to one woman EF!er 
being charged with felony Battery on an Officer 
(the classic cop tactic — injure you and then 
accuse you of injuring 
them). 

When I talked to the 
lockdown crew during 
the action and at meet- 
ings. afterwards, they 
expressed the hope that 
their action would be a 
catalyst to inspire other 
folks from surrounding 
communities, and 
EF !ers and other activ- 
ists from around the re- 
gion, to come out and 
lend a hand. They were $E 
hoping to launch a per- Mi 
manent occupation. | 
They were counting on f 
catching the company 
and authorities by sur- 
prise, and on the spon- 
taneous solidarity of lo- 
cal folks opposed to the 
cement plant to help the 
blockade to where dozens of others would come 
join them. There would bé a base camp estab- 
lished nearby, and other blockades would go up 
at other access roads, shutting down the 


indefinitely... 


_ With more organization and better communi- 
cation, that could have happened. As it was, 
many supportive people honked and waved or 
stopped by the action site for a while to check it 
out and express solidarity. However, others op- 
posed to the cement plant expressed disappoint- 
ment and even anger that they were not informed 
of the action beforehand so that they could par- 
ticipate and lend support. Judging from their re- 
actions, it seems that many liberals involved in 
the movement against this plant are against di- 
rect action of this sort, and perhaps the organiz- 
ers were right in keeping people who might blow 
the whistle on them out of the loop on details of 
the action, but if there had been more outreach to 
various sympathetic folks — especially people 











Ichetucknee Earth Firstlers locked down i 


we were hit with the classic “jobs 


+| Cement Plant Action... 


who lived in the area — the action would have had 


_more support and been defended more success- 


fully (most of the lockdown crew and their sup- 
porters at the site were from other communi- 
ties). A couple of folks basically on our side 
came out and raised hell outside the trailer for 
what they felt was an outright betrayal of their 
trust — particularly one woman who made it her 
job to get a permit for the fictional picnic to be 
held in a park controlled by her neighborhood 


association. As a working person already involved: 


in heated struggles with the middle- and upper- 
class heavies on the neighborhood association’s 
board, she felt screwed by what she saw as the 
deception the organizers involved her in, and was 
catching even more hell from the bigwigs when 
they found out what was really going on. Only 
some sincere and diplomatic apologies from the 
lockdown crew kept this woman from literally 






































“going over” to the other side right before our 
eyes. We need to avoid shooting ourselves — and 
our allies — in the feet. 

“JOBS VS. ENVIRONMENT” 
Inaddition to being labeled “outside agitators,” 
vs. the envi- 
ronment” quagmire. Many people who showed 
up to jeer and threaten us during the arrests were 
working people who expected to gain economi- 








cally from the cement plant and related indus- 


tries, especially the high-volume trucking needed 
to haul in tires, coal, and other ingredients for the 
process and haul out the finished product. While 
much of the company-line hype about “jobs” is 
easy to see through (i.e. there are only about 80 
positions available at the plant, many of them to 
be filled by skilled technicians imported from 
other areas), a lot of the testimony and criticism, 
once spoken calmly, was important and spoke to 
the kind of avoidable contradictions the environ- 
mental movement often involves itself in. People 


plote by Dan Berger 
n the trailer 









spoke of being desperate for good-paying work, 
and of the plight of the rock haulers — truck driv- 
ers who struggle to provide for their families on 
$350/week — who they felt would be the people 
most affected by actions like the EF! roadblock, 
as opposed to folks like Joe Anderson III, CEO 
of Anderson Columbia, who they rightly pointed 
out would feel the blow to his wallet a lot less. 
One older woman expressed her fervent desire 
for job-providing development in the economi- 
cally depressed, rural county, saying: “I don’t 
want to have to say goodbye to another one of 
my children because they can’t find a job in this 
county!” When pointing out the excellent, non- 
polluting opportunities for work in the area’s 
burgeoning “eco-tourism” industry, and the 
possibility that citizens like themselves could 
work to create or attract other kinds of clean, 
regionally appropriate economic activity, some 
of the folks we were talking to threw up their 


hands and said “That’ll never happen! There’s ` 


no other alternative.” 


By playing to this kind of defeatism and these ` 


kinds of concerns on the 
|part of workers and the ru- 
|ral poor, the fat-cat devel- 
Jopers and their political 
|lackeys win. By. playing 
| the class card, (‘all environ- 
= |mentalists are over-edu- 
ilcated middle-class fruit- 
cakes with no experience in 
the real world who love 
f [snails and trees more than 
people’), appealing to 
| |people’s xenophobia (‘you 
treehuggers don’t live in our 
‘county; you re outside agi- 
\tators’), and portraying 
|themselves as benevolent 
|providers, profiteers and 
||politicians can work their 
{will on the land and the 
{people and have all poten- 
tial contradictions neatly 







knew the lockdown crew 
and the grassroots groups they work with could 


see through this bullshit boss-talk — the 


lockdown crew consisted of a small business 
Owner, an organic farmer, a handyman, and an 
itinerant larmWoOrKe i are 
ent a si n 
most who turned out to support the action — 


, ali DOrN.1n. the area or hac 


with the exception of myself and a few others — 


were college students from Gainesville, and there 
was nothing in the signs we held, the literature 
we handed out, or the slogans spraypainted on 
the trailer that addressed the economic side of 
the issue from the perspective of working people 
or conveyed the regional scope of the problem. 
Most of the information was about the threats to 
the ecosystems of the rivers and springs and hu- 


_ man health that the cement kiln would create, 


Anderson Columbia’s record as a polluter, and 
the dirty politics behind the permit process. Cer- 
tainly key issues, but it is incumbent on us to 
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Night Shaft... 


continued from page 6 


not knowing what a study is. At the end of that 
meeting, the committee voted six-to-one to move 
the workers back to days until some need could 
be demonstrated for the shift. The next night, 

student senate proposed a resolution affirming 
the committee’s recommendation against the night 
shaft and was passed the following week. The 
faculty senate appointed a special task force over 
the summer that also voted against the night shift. 

On October 11",eleven night shaft opponents 
met with three different administrators to push 
them into action and not let them drag their feet 
on the committee’s recommendation. The admin- 
istrators offered a lot of bureaucratic run-around, 
but promised to have a response within a week, 
though admitting the response could negate the 
committee recommendation and be made with- 
out talking to any custodians. 

A rally/press conference was called for Thurs- 
day, October 19 outside the administration build- 
ing to decry their lack of action. A unified state- 
ment drafted by several groups working on the 
issue was to be read. About three hours before 
the rally began, UF had an emergency meeting 
with several custodians and union members to 
announce the calling off of the night shaft. The 
event then turned into a celebration. A new state- 
ment was quickly written entitled ‘Night Shift 
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WHAT? 
< One of the Sot 
most exciting 
things to grow. * 
out. of the fight ae 
against the night renal 
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coalition of tradition- =" 
ally separate groups. In 
addition to the union, 
which was involved 
mostly in the legal battle, SN 
the struggle included mem- ‘ anan 
bers of the Black Student “anes 
Union, Campus and County Tomes 
NAACPs, Campus Environ- Satis es 
mental Action Group, Campus ots 
National Organization for Sa 
Women, Club Creole, Labor Party, ` 
Puerto Rican Student Union and «sà l 
Student Peace Action. Since the coa- at aay 
lition grew out of the night shaft 


struggle, some restructuring needs to be done, 


- but many local activists believe the coalition could 


be a powerful, positive force for radical local 
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Dan Berger is an Anarchist activist in Gainesville 
and was very involved in the night shaft struggle, 
and is also a part of the Onward Collective. He 
can be contacted c/o ONWARD. 
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Barrio Organizing... 


continued from page 1 


to be called the Brown Berets. By 1968, the group officially took 
that name. The Brown Berets’ patch — which depicts two rifles, a 
cross and its slogan La Causa (borrowed from the United Farm 
Workers) — became visible in barrios throughout California. Ini- 
tially, the Berets focused on addressing problems facing youth 
using a peaceful, mainstream approach, but, by 1968, adopted the 
militant politics of Chicano liberation. 

As they became more successful and feared by authorities, the 
Brown Berets were targets of the FBI’s COINTELPRO. By 1972, 
many chapters had been infiltrated by various police agencies, 
leading to the arrests of many members and sparking divisions 
between members and chapters. Some fell prey to the manipula- 
tion created by police infiltrators or informants. In what is still a 
controversial development, co-founder and 24-year-old “prime 
minister” David Sanchez resigned from and, without consulting 
the central committee or its general membership, dissolved the 
Brown Berets 

Barrios Under Siege 

Barrios still struggle with battles the[ 
Berets were formed to confront. Police 
brutality is still an issue. Gang culture —[. 
some a carryover from ties in Mexico -f 
divides communities. Poverty and inten-|, 
tional isolation by leaders exacerbates 
many ills. Politicians, including former] 
activists, intent on oppressing the com-} 4% 
munity as well as developers intent on f 
gentrifying the areas, besiege many bar-| Shed. A 
rios. In many barrios, there’s a sense of “iad ry EA 
betrayal by ‘community leaders’ figura-| ` i | 
tively sleeping with the enemy and o 
ideals they learn aren’t applied to them. 

Nationalism is still strong in the bar- 
rio. Years of lies and a history of colo- 
nialism have demonstrated to Raza that 
trusting each other first is often the best, 
if often faulty, policy. However, loyalty 
is tempered with a sharp eye to deeds. 
Many have sold the community’s trust 
for better political position or favor from 
the dominant power structure, and bar- 


the people and politicians for their ac- 

tions against the community. To the white left, this brand of ac- 
countability strikes at the core of contradictions with revolution- 
between words and action: people who come from the barrio and 
fail its people are owed suspicion. 

Just as critical to the transformation is the understanding that 
the political system itself targets the community specifically. “As 
Our population grows we see how we are being attacked in an 
organized way. Money is taken away from community-based so- 
cial services (health, counseling, child care, etc.) and put into law 
enforcement (police, prisons, anti-gang police unit programs). We 
are robbed of decent education, jobs are being taken away, and the 
mass media continues to paint a criminal image of Raza as ‘gang’ 
members, dope dealers, and ‘illegal aliens’, etc.,” note Barrio War- 
riors Organizers. “We are made to look like we’re the cause of 
those social problems Chicanos are really the victims of. If we 


drop out of school, fall into the suicide of drogas (drugs); become, 


a prison Stafistic, or join in the madness of barrio, violence, :the.:. 


The barrio issues aren’t much different from issues all the poor 


deal different from many populists, or even what the Black Pan- 
thers stood for: decent jobs, healthcare and housing, an end to 
police violence and an end to targeting the barrio. Why isn’t the 
revolutionary left reaching out to this segment? And why isn’t 
this community reaching out to them? . 

Among some barrio activists, there’ s a sense that Latinos have 
a history, politics and value system the. white left won’t or can’t 
understand. White leftists, like the. Revolutionary Communist 
Party, who attempt to co-opt barrio organizations with Anglo 
leadership, have stung others. The League of: Revolutionary 
Struggle, a white left-led “revolutionary” gtoup, ‘became heavily 
involved with the Raza youth formation Movimiento Estudiantil 
Chicana/o de Aztlan (MEChA) in California during the 1980s. 
The LRS operatives. landed key positions in influential MEChA 
chapters and redirected most MEChA activism into the Demo- 


‘cratic Party and supporting ‘progressive’ ’ candidates ‘instead ae 
its original calling of uniting students with their barrios. Similarly, ces 


barrio activists have found their marches, meetings and actions 


overrun by groups looking for recruitment opportunities instead - 


of barrio liberation. 

Such patronizing attitudes raise the question of Chicano/Latino 
autonomy. A clear analysis reveals that white-led multinational 
formations, whether conscious ofi it or not, are seryin; colonialism 
when eue to divide barrio organizations and ef ating. ‘yo Marxist 
terms, “polés” 
barrio group Much of it is window- “dressing — in@imagestike 
Subcomandante Marcos or the Brown Berets, but not supporting 





their vision, or talking about police t harassment iñ the’barrio but 
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required to do when stopped by police. In a climate where cops 
occupying the barrio are taking advantage of ignorance in human 
rights to lock up youth, this information-as-weaponry campaign 
has been a powerful tool. “Understand that the police are the first 
line of defense for the US government,” says the NCMC. “The 
police are an occupying army in the barrio!” 

Youth-led organizing has plugged in with older activists to cre- 
ate an effective infrastructure of involvement and activism. Youth 
cadres are coming together in barrio-based publishing and work- 
shops aimed at their peers. Gatherings like Escuela Aztlan in Cali- 
fornia reach kids in their own neighborhoods and teach about cul- 
ture, organizing skills, and political science. The perspectives are 
revolutionary, discussing history and national liberation; a need to 
work outside political offices and take organizing to the streets, 
among friends and family; and build a larger barrio revolutionary 
movement. 

Abajo Con La Torcida 

Some youth get involved with Chicano/Latino prisoner sup- 
port, recognizing a colonized people in 
“the oppressor’s jails need support and 
_|| encouragement. High-profile campaigns, 
{| like that waged by the Barrio Defense 
{Committee on behalf of prisoner Jose 
|| Luis Avifia, proclaim all Raza captives to 
be prisoners of war held by a colonial 

government. 
f| The Chicano-Mexicano Prison Project 
_}{| tackles the question of political prison- 
filers in its piece “Are All Raza Who Are 
» {| Locked Down Political Prisoners?” The 
group defines prisoners in three catego- 


mitting an illegal act for political reasons 
or is helping defend the rights and inter- 
“yests of their respective oppressed com- 


“#1 scious Prisoners of Colonialism;” those 
“| who commit an “illegal act” and get locked 
up; and 3.) “Conscious Prisoners of Co- 
jlonialism;” the colonized person who 
| commits an “illegal act,” goes to jail and 
| gains revolutionary consciousness. 

The cases of Raza activists Ramsey 
Muniz and Alvaro Hernandez Luna are 
still prominent. On December 16, 1994, Ramiro “Ramsey” Muñiz, 
a longtime activist, was sentenced to life without possibility of 


| ing ne near the hotel a EERE was staying in ‘Lewisville, TX. 





According to Muñiz supporters, his attorney, and the records of 


i | 


face: Ultimately; what barriewetrvists are denranding isn’ rarereat=cthere we 


the DEA agents, the arrest of Ramsey Muñiz has all the markings 
of a frame-up. 

The person the DEA agents were originally pursuing and had 
earlier made a drug deal with, an individual named Donacio Medina, 
was set free with no charges filed against him. Juan Gonzalez, an 
acquaintance of Muñiz, rented the car where the cocaine was found. 
Medina asked Muñiz to drive the car from one location to another 
while Gonzalez followed in another car. The DEA claims Muñiz 
used a false name when checking into the hotel to hide his identity, 
but hotel records show he used his own name. The DEA claimed 


Muniz was making. suspicious phone calls from the lobby, but - 


when his attorney Dick Deguerin retrieved all phone records, all _ 
calls were confirmed, as, legitimate business calls, and the DEA 


‘blame is put en us and notion‘the system that must at all costasoi)fefused to;previde any information on, the “suspicious phone. 
continue to-keep us uneducated, unskilled, poor and disunited 21; 25¢4lls. The DEA claimed hotel employees alerted them to Muñiz’ Siti, 


suspicious activities, but when interviewed, all employees said 





contacted aa authorities. 

Muñiz, a popular high school and Baylor College: football star 
and lawyer, twice ran for governor of TX under LRUR once in. 
1972 and again in 1974; calling for, among other things, free educa- 
tion; breaking up monopolies; fair distribution of wealth; imple- |” 


mentation of equal minority representation in the judicial system; 


abolishment of capital punishment; passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment; removal-of trade embargoes and-economie sanctions 


against Cuba; and the abolition of the racist Texas Rangers police 


force. “The Mexican American and the black communities... don’t 


vote because in the past they didn’t have a real choice,” Muñiz ` 


said during his 1972 run. “Our connection with the Democratic 


Party has been nothing more than a cheap marriage... they have. 


lied to us and betrayed us...Now we are divorcing ourselves from - 
the Democratic Party” (United We Win, The Rise and Fall of La 
Raza Unida Party by Ignacio Garcia). 

Longtime activist Alvaro Hernddez Luna was sence on June 


9, 1997 to 50 years for a police confrontation in Alpine, TX. A 


sheriff went to arrest Hernandez at his home on July 18, 1996 on 
a charge of aggravated robbery, which was later dismissed. When 
the unarmed Hernandez questioned the sheriff's abuse of power, 


the officer reportedly drew his weapon. Before he could raise it | 


and shoot, however, Hernandez disarmed him. At arraignment 
Hernandez. condemned the illegal occupation of the-Southwest 


the false charges, and asserted his people’s inalienable right to self- 


defense and, to self-determination of oppressed nations; Hein- 
yoked. international, law. and demanded to be.treated as.a prisoner. 
of war under Geneva Convention principles and other human rights 


really seeking leadership roles in groups representative of theos AECOMS: noi A son: fr VIRSTA 


Chicano/Latino community. It’ s no wonder mistrust is so high 
“The Police Are An Occupying Army” 
On the street, youth activists are confronting police brutality 
head-on by informing youth about what they are and aren’t legally 


Hernandez was the atonal coordinator of groups like National 
Movement of La Raza.and the Ricardo Aldape Guerra Defense 
Committee, which led the struggle to free a Mexican nationalist 
from death row after being framed by Houston police for killing a 


ries: |.) The person who gets caught com- 


4j| munity and gets locked up; 2.) “Uncon- 


ng:suspicious,about-his- behavior and they had.n@beoren 


cop. From a previous case, Alvaro’s struggle was adopted on Dec. 
9, 1990 at Hunter College in New York City by the Special Inter- 
national Tribunal on violations of human rights of political prison- 
ers and prisoners of war held in US prisons and jails. He was a 
non-governmental organization (NGO) delegate in 1993 before 
the 49th session of the United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights in Geneva, Switzerland. Before the UN General Assembly, 
he condemned the US government’s dismal human rights record 
and its human rights violations of US political prisoners. Both 
men remain in prison. 
Where next? 

Where is the Latino liberation movement headed? Mainstream 
studies of Latino politics have tended to reflect a primarily male 
view of political participation and political leadership. As such, 
the understanding of Latino political leadership continues viewing 
leadership as derived from official positions in elected or appointed 
office and in formal organizations. However, trends in Latino com- 
munities indicate that concept is expanding to include commu- 
nity-based, not solely position-derived, forms of leadership. In 
fact, much barrio empowerment leans to a great extent on the 
involvement of Latina women and alliances among the Latin 
Diaspora (e.g., Puerto Ricans, Mexicanos, Cubans, Central and 
South Americans, Dominicans). 

Gentrification is an issue in many barrios, as develope seek 
new places to give young, rich white folks a place to enjoy a taste 
of “Latin flavor,” without the Latinos. In San Diego, barrio-activ- 
ists have consistently turned back efforts by the city and land 
barons to take areas of Barrio Logan, including the historic Chicano 


Park, for development. In other barrios, this has been a losing 


proposition. Houston’s Navigation Street barrios near downtown 
took many hits as the city sought to build Enron Field, a new 
baseball complex, and another downtown stadium initiative, this 
time for basketball, may already be in the works. 

Central to the struggle is the collective ability to control the 
social, political and economic future of the community. Whether 
it’s criminal justice, land or the future of youth, self-determina- 
tion, autonomy and justice remain key to needs of barrios across 


the United States. 





Ernesto welcomes comments, criticism and feedback to this ar- 
ticle. Please feel free to contact via P.O. Box 667233, Houston, 
TX 77266-7233 or e-mail mayl9@pdq.net. 
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) By Jenny Cassel 


For the majority of people who have heard of 
the Zapatista Army of National Liberation 
(EZLN) of Chiapas, Mexico, the first Zapatista 
uprising occurred on January Ist, 1994, when 
the ‘Zapatistas seized control of various major 
cities and towns in that state. According to 
Zapatista spokesperson Subcomandante 
) Marcos, however, that is not the case. 

ae ‘The first uprising of 
| the EZEN; reports 
Marcos, “was in March of 
1993, and it was led by the 
Zapatista women. They 
won, with no casualties.” 
This “first uprising” was ac- 
tually the passing, by the 
EZLN’s Clandestine Revolution- 
| ~ ary Indigenous Committee-Gen- 
E eral Command (CCRI-CG), of the 
| Revolutionary Women’s Law, 
which demanded rights 
for women that many of 
the indigenous women of 
the EZLN and its “base communities” 
= had never before enjoyed. Created from 
R proposals that wove together the 
thoughts of thousands of indigenous 
women, the e Women s Law broke down gender 






inside and outside the communities. Most im- 
portantly it demanded an active role for women 
in this process, insisting that women play an 
active role in governing not only their lives and 
communities, but others’ — throughout Mexico 
and the world. 

In the Women’s Law, Zapatista women de- 


mand: “the right to participate in the revolution- 
ary struggle to the extent their will and capacity 
allows them; to work and receive fair wages; to 
decide on the number of children they can have 
and take care of; to have posts of responsibility 
and to be allowed to participate in the running of 
the community; to the right to health and educa- 
tion; to the right to marry the partner of their 
choice and to not be forced into an arranged mar- 
riage; to not be the victims of any kind of vio- 
lence, and finally, to the right to positions of 
leadership within the revolutionary forces.” 

While for women of “advanced” countries 
these demands may not look very revolutionary 
(although US women certainly have yet to achieve 
many of them), for the Indigenous communities 
of Chiapas they certainly are. Even male EZLN 
troops did not take to the Women’s Law imme- 
diately, as demonstrated by the reaction of one 
male CCRI-CG delegate to the announcement, in 
Spanish, of the Law: “the good thing is that my 
woman doesn’t understand Spanish.” However, 
a woman delegate who happened to be seated 
within earshot of this companero put him in his 
place, retorting: “ You're screwed anyway, be- 
cause we are going to translate [the Women’s 
Law] into all the dialects.” And they did. 

While the passing of the Women’s Law oc- 
curred in a matter of minutes, the process that 
brought the possibility of the law into being was 
years, even decades, in the making. One major 
component in the formulation of the laws was 
the flow of ideas into Chiapas over the previous 
twenty-five years or so; ideas that challenged 
(and continue to challenge) the basic premise of 
what a woman’s role should be in the context of 
Southeastern Mexico. The seeds for these new 
ideas were planted in Chiapas in the 1970s, when 
women began creating their own Christian, arti- 
san, and even women-based organizations began 
formulating specific demands for women within 
those organizations. These organizations pro- 
vided the channels through which university and 
non-governmental organization (NGO) women 
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could later encourage local women to continue tg 
challenge the structures of domination that hayg 
historically left them relatively powerless in fam- 
ily and community relations. According to Mexi- 
can sociologist Margara Millan, the work done 
by university and NGO women helped to in: 
spire Indigenous women to “...[take] up tasks į iR 
the public sphere through cooperatives, as health 
promoters, in village banks,” and other organizą- 
tions,-in which they have “...hąg 
to negotiate directly with the ay- 
thorities. Little by little, all this 
has changed women’s posj- 
tion in the community ang 
provided them with a sg- 
ries of experiences which 
A » have created the Space 
Wh for developing their 
. he Own more specifi¢ 


demands as part gf 


more general ones.” 
While chang- 

ing ideas have 
me certainiy 
Mt, played a majgy 
role in expand- 
ing the poss}- 

bilities fgf 
women in Bgm much of the impetus for THE 
a. Wome Law der ri E from the Rg- 
the past few decades. Arguably the most impop- 
tant change in these conditions was the mass 
migration of young indigenous from the High- 
lands to the Lacandon jungle of eastern Chiapag 
beginning in the 1950s. Frustrated by the lack gf 
land available in highland communities for them 
to farm, young men and women took their fami- 
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lies to the Lacandon jungle, and by 1990, the 
population of Mexico’s so-called “last frontier” 
had grown to approximately 300,000 people of 
diverse (but mainly indigenous) backgrounds. 
With so many people occupying not very much 
Space, the young migrants of many distinct 
ethnicities and religions found it necessary to 
interact-and with those interactions, new roles 
were created. Millan explains, “What has been 
happening in Chiapas is very like a huge social 
laboratory, combining many elements: a broad 
gamut of inter-indigenous mixes, together with 
leftist and progressive ecclesiastic ideologies. ..all 
rooted in the defense and reconstruction of the 
communities. A very important part of this pro- 
cess has been the construction of new spaces of 
identity, where indigenous men and women are 
changing their forms and cultures.” As women 
“change their forms and cultures” and become 
increasingly involved in the governing and orga- 
nizing of their communities, they are also involv- 
ing themselves more and more in the fight against 
the neo-liberal economic policies implemented in 
Mexico since 1982. And as women become more 
and more active in the resistance to such policies, 
they take advantage of the activist environment 
to push their own, gender-based demands as well: 
Indigenous women from Chiapas, while sup- 
porting and mobilizing around community and 
dema aps like the Strug gle for la id, j justice. 
‘also t began to Dut 
demands: EA relations within the family, 
the community and the organizations themselves; 
their participation as women in decision making 
in communal and organizational bodies; the right 
to inherit land; the right to decide when and whom 
they marry; the right to work and study and, 
when in a position of power, to be respected by 


forward gender 





men; demands which are nearly all reflected in 
the EZLN’s Women’s Law: 

Another important change in women’s roles 
that led to the development of the EZLN’s 
Women’s Law was the growth of the EZLN it- 
self, and the role of women in it. While the afore- 
mentioned changing ideas and conditions of and 
for women in Chiapas provide ample reason why 
women might want to join the EZLN, Zapatista 
commander Ramona explains why succinctly: 
“Women have been the most exploited.:.. We 
get up at three in the morning to prepare corn for 
our husband’s breakfast and we don’t rest until 
late at night. If there is not enough food we give it 
to our children and our husbands first. So the 
women now have decided to take up arms and 
become Zapatistas.’” According to Major Ana 
Maria in an interview from 1994, when the early 
members of the EZLN went out to recruit mem- 
bers, the villages “...saw that women can do 
things. That women can organize themselves, and 
that they can do other things other than what 
they do in their houses and their homes. Women 
have the capability of doing other kinds of work 
as well. And then women started to enter the 
Army.” Once they got into the EZLN, tells Cap- 
tain Irma, “...everything changes. Here men and 
‘women are the same...they don’t say that be- 


' Cause we are women we can’t have a rank.” 
pale. be a ne soldier) -in the KREATA daims 


SNSD women, as Merce says, ‘have had to stop 
being women to become soldiers,’ but in which 


they can also step from that negation of’ being a _ 


woman’ towards finding a new norm of feminin- 
ity.” EZLN women challenge the old norms, as 


continued on page 17 
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Refuse Dependence! Resist Attack! 


Women and Self-Defense 






For All My Sisters... 


By Laura Whitehorn 


«= cultural background and economic 


By Angela Beallor 


“The act itself, of teaching self defense within 
the community, should be looked at as a 
revolutionary means of empowerment.” 


“There is danger in fighting... there is also 
danger in not fighting. ”? 


As a woman in this society, I have been taught 
two very important lessons. The first comes in 
the stories that I hear most every day about [a 
triend, a sister, an aunt, a lover, a mother, a grand- 
mother...] who was raped/attacked/beaten. I can- 
not keep track anymore of all the women in my 
life who have been very personally touched by 
sexual assault and domestic violence. These—in 
conjunction with what I have faced in 
_ my life—pound in my 
brain every minute of 
my life... and tell me to 
-live in fear. In fear that 
anytime I step outside my 
door, walk alone, sleep in my 
bed, do most anything, I could 
be attacked. This fear bounds 
me and controls all of my actions. 

The second lesson varies for 
women—depending upon their 
class—but does affect most women in 
-one way or another. As women are “the weaker” 
half of humanity, we are often forced to be de- 
pendent upon others to protect us. Being able to 
protect oneself is not a part of being a woman 
and we are often socialized to not consider this a 
part of our life skills. 

When I became involved in politics seven years 
ago, I began to seriously challenge the first les- 
son. While women now face sexual assault and 
domestic violence, it doesn’t have to be that way. 
I do not want to live in fear and I do not want my 
{friend, sister, aunt, lover, mother, grand- 
mother...] to live in fear. I got involved with 
work to educate about sexual assault and domes- 
tic violence and to challenge men to get involved 
in ending it: 

But then what about the eo lesson? I be- 
gan to challenge the assumption that women had 
to be dependent upon men and that women had 
to live in fear and the police and government 
were there to protect the populace. I began to 
realize that everyone should know how to de- 
fend and protect themselves. As women, we 
need to learn how to protect ourselves from sexual 





By Jessica Hardy 


The Florida Radical Activist Network (FRAN) 
held a Gender Liberation Conference in early 
December in Orlando, Florida. The conferénce 


was intended to deal with issues of sexism within - 


FRAN and the activist movement in general. 
Instead of addressing sexism within the activist 
community, the conference perpetuated that very 
sexism. Again, women were pushed into the role 
of teacher and nurturer. Again, men were the fo- 
cus. Again, women felt disempowered and frus- 
trated. Again, activist men were self-congratula- 
tory, content in the fact that they were at least 
better than mainstream men. The men shifted the 
focus from sexism in the movement to their own 
gender role socialization and how. that affected 
them as males. 

Near the beginning of the conference, women 
_and men took turns telling each other what each 
needed the other sex to know and what their 
feelings were about the other sex. Most of the 






















Men Hijack Gender Conf. 


assault and domestic violence. As people, we 
must learn to protect themselves from any at- 
tack. As human beings working towards libera- 
tion, we must not be dependent upon the police 
and the government to protect us. Learning self- 
defense is an important step we can all take for 
personal and political reasons. 

Self-defense is multi-faceted, including intu- 
ition, confidence and assertiveness. Learning to 
defend ourselves begins with trusting ourselves 
to know when we feel unsafe, feeling worthy to 
defend ourselves and learning to speak up and 
assert ourselves. Self-defense is armed and un- 
armed. Itis achallenge for many women to begin 

self-defense because we are socialized to not be 
confident, assertive or 
trust Our intuition. 
The tools of self-de- 
fense — our bodies 
and weapons — are not 
viewed as something to 
be used by women. We 


ideas to prevent attack 
and protect ourselves 
when it does happen. 

Over. a year ago, I went 


and was always bothered by the ex- 
istence of a gun in my parents’ house. It was 
hard to think of wielding so much power in my 
hands. I did/do not like guns but I recognized the 
importance of learning how to use one. I watched 
as others shot their guns and attempted to build 
up the courage to try it myself. Once I did, I 
approached the gun timidly and with much trepi- 
dation. I squeezed the trigger and squeezed my 
eyes as I fired at the target downrange. Then, | 
sat the gun down, walked away and attempted to 
hide the tears that had collected in my eyes. 
While I was scared to fire a gun, my fear of 
being raped was greater. It was hard at first for 
me to be assertive with the gun—aggressively 
standing, poised to use the gun. Imagining the 
target downrange as a potential attacker, how- 
ever, helped me to gain confidence and 
assertiveness with the weapon. While I was not 
very comfortable with the idea of firing a weapon, 
I was less comfortable with the idea of being a 
victim of sexual assault. 
With the high rates of violence against women, 


continued on page 16 


from the women, putting us once again in the 
position of the “nurturer,” expected to help the 
men deal with their subjugation of women. We 


were reminded that we would need to continu- | 


ally repeat our calls for freedom and not to be too 
demanding of the men. 

After this exercise, women and men moved 
into separate groups. The women addressed the 
very real and specific ways in which sexism af- 
fected their everyday lives, both out of and within 
the activist movement. The men began a process 
of gender-healing, discussing the ways society 
forced upon them “masculine” archetypes. When 
the: men and women regrouped, the teary-eyed 
faces of the men were thrust upon us. The facili- 
tators of the conference warned us that the men 
had gone “very deep” and were extremely vul- 
nerable. In the activities that followed, the men 
repeatedly compared their “oppression” to ours. 

The first day of the conference left the women 
feeling, for the most part, angry and dissatisfied. 


must challenge these: 








I stand at the verge of a shift from one commu- 
nity to another — from behind the walls to out in 
the streets, or, as other revolutionaries and ex- 
prisoners have said, from maximum to minimum 
Security in the prisonhouse of u.s. society. For 
the past 14 years, I have been a political prisoner 
in federal prison. Now I’m about to released. 

I am the fortunate one — my codefendants re- 
main in prison, having received longer sentences 
for additional charges. I should be feeling nothing 
but exhilaration and joy, yet I find myself full of 
relentless sorrow as I envision myself walking 
out the prison gate, leaving behind growing thou- 
Sands of women prisoners, and, in particular, 
More than 15 women political prisoners. 

Some of these political prisoners have sen- 
tences of 80 years and more — the price of resist- 
ing colonialism and racism — and lacking a power- 
ful movement for radical change in this country, 
their release lies 
Shrouded in © 
Mists of distant ` 
futures. | 

Women po- » l 
litical prisoners in this country come from na- 
tional liberation movements like the Puerto Rican 
Independence Movement and the Black Libera- 
tion struggle; the anti-imperialist solidarity move- 
_ ment that grew out of the the Vietnam War era 


“and Black Panther Party; ty; and from the anti-im- _ 


perialist peace movement. We were once active 
members of your communities. Several of us are 
Out lesbians; all of us are strong women. 

I leave behind six of these women at FCI Dublin. 
I leave behind a family, a web of support among 
women who have fought side by side every day 
for years and years — watching one another age, 
Seeing our children grow to adulthood, but resist- 
ing the slow death of mind, body-and soul that 
prison tries to effect. I leave behind six sisters 
working to maintain their active relationships to 
friends, family and political comrades on the out- 
Side, refusing to allow the government to silence 
and isolate them in these cold cells. 

I will carry with me the image of Carmen 
Valentin waiting on 19 years’ worth of lines to 
use the telephone to raise first her son (who was 
nine years old when Carmen was arrested in 1980), 
and now her granddaughter. I can close my eyes 
and picture Marilyn Buck and Linda Evans writ- 
ing long letters, engaging in discussion as best 
they can with activists on the street and political 
prisoners in other prisons and other countries. I 
will always see, in my memory, Carmen, Alicia 
Rodriguez and Dylcia Pagan on the phone, speak- 
ing — through the miracle of modern technology 
00 directly to a rally in Washington, DC sup- 
porting their petition for release, taking turns in 
the stuffy prison phone booth, backs straight, 
Shoulders squared, voices clear, heroines of the 
independence Movement. 
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I will carry with me the indelible memory of 
Dylcia sitting on a tall stool, splattered with clay, 
sculpting Taino designs or a goddess with hair of 
copper and beads. Of Lucy Rodrigues, bent over 
a potter’s wheel, balancing firmness and light- 
ness of touch to raise a delicate bowl from a lump 
of recycled clay. I will see again and again Linda 
and Carmen patching scraps of fabric into spec- 
tacular quilts and helping each other painstak- 


ingly to baste and quilt them. 


All of the women political prisoners have 
fought hard for a very long time for the ability to 
create beauty out of the numbing sameness of 
prison days, months, years. Every one of them 
creates: poetry, drawings, pottery, quilts. Lov- 
ingly crafted artwork travels to exhibits, or ar- 
rives asS.a gift from a friend. Crafted from re- 
cycled scraps and art supplies gather with diffi- 
culty over the years, these works carry the mes- 
sage: we are growing and speaking, we are the 

== S ame 
strong 
revolu- 
tionary 
women 
who fought with other weapons in other times. 
We continue. 

I will take with me the images of all these 
comrades teaching and learning from the other 


= women banished to this prison: of Marilyn ris- i 
ing at 5 am to tutor a young woman ıwhħolongsto 


pass the GED exam but is having trouble with 
math; of Linda embracing a women who has just 
learned she has hepatitis C or HIV, and explain- 
ing gently to her what the test results mean; of 
Carmen drawing out the connection between 
Puerto Rican Independence and Kujichagulia to a 
Kwanzaa gathering; of Dylcia patiently teaching 
block printing in English and Spanish; of Lucy 
enthusiastically demonstrating a yoga prose to a 
roomful of women seeking inner peace. 

I will remember countless games of Scrabble 
with Marilyn frowning skeptically as I tried to 
convince her that “T-AL-E-F-I-N” was a 
lefitimate seven-letter word meaning “end of the 
story.” I will carry in my crazed sports-fan’s 
heart the image of Alicia poised on the edge of a 
hard, plastic chair, watching Michael Jordan lead 


her beloved Bulls to yet another victory — and 


her sympathetic pat on my shoulder to ease my 
anguish in final seconds of a Knicks loss. _ 

I will hold in my mind glimpses. of Marilyn, 
Alicia, Lucy and Linda poring over college text- 
books, trying to complete mountains of work to 
earn their degrees, studying amidst massive over- 
crowding, ceaseless noise, unending interrup- 
tions, no space, no desk, sometimes not even 
any paper — but consistently excelling in their 
studies, growing to resist diminishing, asserting 
their human intelligence to resist stagnating. 


continued on page 17 
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Capitalism, Private 


Property, and the State! 


By Lorenzo Kom’boa Ervin 


The existence of the State and Capitalism are 
rationalized by their apologists as being a “nec- 
essary evil” due to the alleged inability of the 
greater part of the population to run their own 
affairs and those of society, as well as being their 
protection against crime and violence. Anarchists 
realize that quite the contrary, the principle bar- 
riers to a free society are the State and the insti- 
tution of private property. It is the State which 
causes war, police repression, and other forms of 
violence, and it is private property —the lack of 
equal distribution of major social wealth —which 
causes crime and deprivation. 

But what is the State? The State is a political 
abstraction, a hierarchical institution by which a 
privileged elite strives to dominate the vast ma- 
jority of people. The State’s mechanisms in- 
clude a group of institutions containing legis- 
lative assemblies, the civil 
service bureaucracy, the 
military and police 
forces, the judiciary and 
prisons, and the sub-cen- 
tral State apparatus. The 
government is the admin- 
istrative vehicle to run the 
State. The purpose of this 
specific set of institutions, 
which are the expressions 
of authority in Capitalist 
societies (and so-called 
“Socialist States”), is the 
maintenance and extension of 
domination over the common 
people by a privileged class, the 
rich in Capitalist societies, and 
the so-called Communist Party in 
State Socialist or Communist societ- 
ies like the former USSR. 

+ „However, the State itself is ligas an 


elitist position structure between the rulers and a 
the ruled, order-givers and order-takers, and eco- 


nomic haves and have-nots. The State’s elite is 
not just the rich and super-rich, but also those 
persons who assume State positions of author- 
ity —politicians and judicial officials. Thus the 
State bureaucracy itself, in terms of its relation 
to ideological property, can become an elite class 
in its own right. This administrative elite class .of 
the State is developed not just through:the dis- 
pensing of privileges by the economic elite, but 
as well by the separation of private and public 
life -the family unit and-civil, society respec- 
tively -and by the opposition between and indi- 
vidual family and the-larger society. It is sheer 
opportunism brought;on by,Capitalist competi- 
tion and. alienation, It js; aibresding ground for 
agents of the:stat&acnsos 4) 

The existence of the State aud a HES ae 
based on the exploitation and oppression of the 
working class are inseparable. Domination and 
exploitation go hand-in-hand, and in fact this 
oppression is not possible without force and vio- 
lent authority. This is why Anarchist-Commu- 



























nists argue that any attempt to use State power 
as a means of establishing a free, egalitarian soci- 
ety can only be self-defeating, because the habits 
of commanding and exploiting becomes ends in 
themselves. This was proven with the Bolshe- 
viks in the Russian Revolution (1917-1921). The 
fact is that officials of the “Communist” State 
accumulate political power much as the Capital- 


-ist class accumulate economic wealth. Those who 


govern from a distinct group whose only interest 
is the retention of political control, by any means 
at their disposal. But the institution of Capitalist 
property, moreover, permits a minority of the 


population to control and to regulate access to, 


and the use of, all socially produced wealth and 
natural resources. You have to pay for the 
land, water, and fresh air -to some giant 
utility company or real estate firm. 
This controlling group may be a sepa- 
rate economic class or the State itself, 
but in either case the institution of 
property leads to a set of social 
and economic relations, Capi- 
talism, in which a small sec- 
tor of society reaps enor- 
mous benefits and privi- 
leges at the expense of 
the laboring major- 
ity. The Capitalist 
economy is 
based, not upon 
fulfilling the 
needs of everyone, 
but upon massing 
profit for a few. Both 
Capitalism and the State 
must be attacked and over- 
thrown, not one or the other, 
3 -or one, then the other -because 
the fall of either will not ensure the 
on or mute lent 


“No doubt, some workers will SARE tia i 
am saying as a threat to their personally accumu- 
lated property. No, Anarchists recognize the dis- 
tinction between personal possessions and ma- 
jor Capitalistic property. Capitalistic property 
is that which has as its basic characteristic and 


_purpose the command of other people’s labor 


power because of its exchange value. The institu- 
tion of property conditions the development of 
a set of social and economic relations which has 
established Capitalism, and the classic scenario 
of Capital exploiting labor. 

| , Where there i isa high social division of labor 
and complex industrial organization, money ‘is 
necessary, to perform transactions. Iti is not sim- 
ply that tt this money is legal tender, and it is used 
in place of direct barter goods, that i is not what 
we are limited to here: Capital is money, but 
money. as process which reproduces and i increases 
its value. Capital arises only when the owner of 
the means of production finds workers on the 
market as sellers of their own labor power. Capi- 
talism developed as the form of private property 
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Which shifted froin the nal agricultural style to 
ihe urban, factory style of labor. Capitalism cen- 
(ralizes the instruments of production and brings 
iHdividuals closely alongside others in a disci- 
Blined workforce. Capitalism is industrialized 
commodity, production, which makes goods for 


profit, ot for social needs. This i is a special dis: 


lihction in Capital, ‘Capital alone. ` ees 
We may. understand Capitalists, on the basis 


6f our observations, as “Cap ital endowed’ With 


BT A 


will and consciousness. That } is, ‘as they acquire 


capital, ‘and function as an elite, moneyed class 
With enough financial and political power to rule 
Society. Further, that accumulated capital is 
Money, and with it they control the means of 
production defined as the mills, mines, factories, 
land, water, energy and other natural resources, 


IVE 


For 





aid the rich know that this is their property. 
They don’t need ideological pretensions, and are 
under no illusions about “public property.” 

An economy, such as the one we have briefly 
sketched, is not based on fulfilling the needs of 
everyone in society, but instead based on the 
accumulation of profits for the few, who live in 
partial luxury as a leisure class, while the work- 
ers live’in either poverty’ OF one or two pay- 
checks away from it. You'gee, therefore, that 
doing away’ with governmentialso signifies the 
abolition 6f monopoly and’personal ownership 
of the means of production and distribution. 





This article is taken from Lorenzo Kom’boa 
Ervin’s book Anarchism and:the Black Revelu- 
tion. Contact him at komboa@hotmail.com — 
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53 people were arrested November 16-17 while 
protesting the TransAtlantic Business Dialogue in 
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* RECLAIMING OUR HISTORY * 
Lucy Parsons 





Kuwasi Balagoon 


By Shawn O’Hern 


We define ourselves as Anarchists because we 


believe Anarchism to be the most realistic and 
practical philosophy for confronting inequality 
and oppression in our society as well as a frame- 
work on which to build a new world: Our move- 
ment, however, is: small and has little, if any, 
influence outside of already marginalized subcul- 
tures. How do we move forward? How can we 
make our ideas relevant beyond the narrow con- 
fines of our movement today? One suggestion is 
to look at other movements and Anarchists of 
the past and learn the lessons of their struggles. 
, A Revolutionary Life 
Kuwasi Balagoon was a determined soldier in 
the movement for Black liberation. His comrade, 
Black Liberation Army Political Prisoner of War 
) Sundiata Acoli calls him a “natural rebel” and a 
) “wild man” with “the heart of a gunfighter.” Born 
on Sunday, a poem about Kuwasi by Anti-Impe- 
| rialist Political Prisoner David Gilbert, 
states, “He'd dodged a lot of bullets, 
caught a couple too.” Both Sundiata’s 
: eulogy and Gilbert’s poem also 
speak to Kuwasi's gentle side, his 
love of poetry, and his undying 
love for his people. Kuwasi’s 
trial statement is a testimony § 
to the depth of his understand- 4 
ing of oppression and to his ; 
commitment to confront it. Love — 
for oppressed people guided his 
actions and led him to a life- 
long struggle against white su- 
premacy and capitalism. 
| Kuwasi Balagoon was born in 
< Lakeland, Maryland on Dec. 22, 
| 1946. At the age of 17, he enlisted 
in the Army where he witnessed rac- 
ism and discrimination in the treat- 
| ment of Black and Chicano soldiers by 
l white officers and soldiers. In his trial statement, 
7 Kuwasi tells us of “seeing countless New | 
Afrikan* and Mexican GIs dishonorably dis- 
charged after serving 34 months of a 36-month 
enlistment and being stigmatized for life and de- 
nied employment and the right to vote for what 
white GIs were reprimanded for.” This especially 
harsh treatment reserved for people of color while 
whites got slapped on the wrist reinforced what 
Kuwasi already knew; that the US government is 
racist to the core. He left the military and moved 
to New York City where he became a tenant 
organizer. He worked organizing rent strikes, stop- 
ping evictions, representing tenants in court, kill- 
ing rats, and facing off City Marshals who car- 
ried out evictions... 

In 1968, Kuwasi joined the NYC Chapter of 
the Black Panther Party for Self-Defense. As the 
government repression of the Black Liberation 
movement in general — and the Black Panthers in 

-particular — escalated, some revolutionaries went 
underground to avoid bogus charges and frame- 
ups. Kuwasi was indicted and captured in the 
“NY Panther 21 case. Two years later when all 21 
defendants were found not guilty of all charges, 
he went underground and became a soldier of the 


Black Liberation Army (BLA). The BLA was~ 


the armed, underground wing of the Black libera- 
tion movement. They carried out such actions as 
robberies to fund the movement, engaging in gun- 
fights with the police, and conducting, a guerilla 
training camp. 

-© _Kuwasi was captured and spent most of the 
late 70’s in prison. Living up to his reputation, 
the “wild man” escaped from prison twice. His 
final arrest was in Dec. 1981 charged with par- 
ticipating in the expropriation of a Brinks ar- 
mored car in Nyack, NY on Oct. 21, 1981. Two 
officers were killed and several people arrested. 
In court, Kuwasi upheld a prisoner-of-war 
position, openly acknowledging that he was a 
soldier in the BLA. He refused to recognize the 
legitimacy of US jurisdiction over a New Afrikan. 
“I am a prisoner of war and I reject the crap 
about me being a defendant, I do not recognize 
the legitimacy of this court. The term defendant 
applies to someone involved in a criminal matter, 
in an internal search for guilt or innocence. It is 


- clear that I’ ve been a part of the Black Liberation - 


movement all my adult life and have been in- 
volved in a war against the American Imperialist, 
in order to free New Afrikan people from it’s 
yoke.” This is an excerpt from the trial statement 
Kuwasi wrote exposing and damning the history 
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of racism, slavery, exploitation, and poverty that 
people of color have experienced in the U.S. The 
judge refused to let him finish reading his state- 
ment and Kuwasi was sentenced to life in prison. 
Kuwasi Balagoon died Dec. 13, 1986 of AIDS- 
related pneumonia while imprisoned at NY State 
Penn. in Auburn, 9 days before his 40" birthday. 
Mass Organizing and Direct Action 
Kuwasi Balagoon was an Anarchist. In his ar- 
ticle “Anarchy Can’t Fight Alone,” he states, 
“Of all ideologies, Anarchy is the one that ad- 
dresses liberty and egalitarian relations in a real- 
istic and ultimate fashion.” Kuwasi’s most fa- 
mous quote is the following paragraph from the 
same article. | 
“We permit people of other ideologies to de- 
fine Anarchy rather than bring our views to the 
masses and provide models to show the contrary. 
We permit corporations to not only lay off work- 
ers and to threaten their salaries, but to poison 
the air and water to boot. We per- 
; mit the police, Klan, and Nazis 
to terrorize whatever sector of 
the population they wish 
without repaying them 
. back in any kind. In short, 
| by not engaging in mass 
| organizing and deliver- 
& ing war to oppressors, 
we become Anarchists 
in name only.” 
Kuwasi’s life and 
writings emphasize 
the importance of 
mass Organizing and 
direct action. “Direct 
action’ in the broader 
sense of the term encom- 
passing such actions as 
squatting, community gar- 
dening, and clothing exchanges 


to armed actions that “deliver war to the oppres- 


sors.” The basis of direct action i hi r 
goals through our own enais rahe the: en rely 
on the actions or will of others. Anarchistseuse 
direct action to provide living examples of Anar- 
chist ideals in practice. Kuwasi also declares “we 
must support in words and actions, self-deter- 
mination and self-defense for third world people” 
here in the US and internationally. 

Kuwasi believed in building a mass movement 
to topple the racist capitalist system. A move- 
ment of revolutionary militants that worked dili- 
gently in oppressed communities. A movement 
that not only confronted all systems of domina- 
tion but also set out to build alternatives. Lorenzo 
Komboa Ervin called this creating “dual power 
structures” in his book Anarchism and the Black 
Revolution. These structures being the self-or- 
ganization of oppressed/exploited communities 
to directly satisfy our needs and wants. Ervin 
goes on to say, “Building consciousness and revo- 
lutionary culture means taking on realistic day- 
to-day issues, like hunger, the need for clothing 
and housing, joblessness, transportation and other 
issues.” It follows that the alternatives we create 
mirror Anarchist ideals of solidarity, voluntary 
cooperation, mutual aid, and direct, participa- 
tory ee 

kx 

In the last year, Anarchism has been propelled 
into homes, hearts, and minds across the world. 
Will our movement seize this opportunity to 
have an impact on those most in need of real 
change? Will we sow the seeds of revolutionary 
transformation in those communities most af- 
fected by the government’s abusive power and 
parasitic capitalism? Or will we remain “Anar- 
chists in name only?” 


{[*New Afrikan is a term taken by Black revolu- 
tionaries to define themselves as Afrikan people 
forcefully transplanted to North America and 
who comprise a new Afrikan nation on this land. ] 
(For more information on the BLA, see ONWARD 
#1 and 2. To get a copy of Kuwast’s trial state- 
ment and other information, contact Jackson- 
ville ABCF, address on page 18. --eds.) 


Shawn-O’ Hern lives in Richmond, VA where he 
works with Food Not Bombs, the Richmond Anti- 
Globalization Network, and the Coalition for Vir- 
ginia Prisoners. He can be contacted at PO Box 
502),—-—Rachmond-. VA---23220. “or 
generalstrikel 7 @hotmail.com 


For almost 70 years, Lucy Parsons fought for 
the poor and disenfranchised, and challenged rac- 
ist and sexist sentiments in a time when even 
radicals believed a woman’s place was in the home. 

Early Life 

Little is known about her early life. She had 
African, Native American, and Mexican ances- 
try. She was born in Texas around 1853, and her 
parents were probably slaves. To disguise her 
racial Origins in a prejudiced society, Lucy used 
many surnames. She often went by Lucy 
Gonzales, denying her African roots, claiming 
her Mexican heritage caused her dark skin tone. 

Around 1870, while living with former slave 
Oliver Gathings, Lucy met Albert Parsons, who 
would soon become her husband. Their marriage, 
however, wasn’t legal, since laws at the time 
forbid marriage or cohabitation between white 
people and members of other races. 

In 1872, with the South under repressive Jim 
Crow segregation laws, Lucy and Albert were 
forced to leave Texas due to their political in- 
volvement; Albert had worked registering Black 
voters and was shot in the leg 
and threatened with lynching. fmm a 
They also felt threatened be-[= 
cause of their interracial mar-§ 
riage. 

Lucy and Albert arrived in 
Chicago in 1873, where Albert 
found a job as a printer for the 
Chicago Times. This was a 
difficult time for workingps 
people, especially in industrial faa 
cities like Chicago, because the am 
country had fallen into a de-fea 
pression, leaving millions un-f = 
employed. The Contract La-f 
bor Law of 1864 allowed E 
American businesses to con-% 
tract and bring in immigrant la- ae 
borers. A ge unskilled pool 































introduction of socialist and Anarchist ideology 
to the United States was radicalizing the work- 
ers. 

Inspirations and Actions 

Because of his involvement in organizing work- 
ers, Albert was fired from his job at the Times 
and blacklisted in the Chicago printing trade. Lucy 
opened a dress shop to support them, and, with 
her friend Lizzie Swank, hosted meetings for the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU). Lucy found herself juggling her job 
and increasing political work. 

Lucy began to write for many radical publica- 
tions, including The Socialist and The Alarm, an 
Anarchist weekly published by the International 
Working People’s Association (IWPA) she and 
Albert had helped found in 1883. Her most fa- 
mous article, “To Tramps,” advocated “propa- 
ganda by the deed,” a philosophy that only vio- 
lent direct action or the threat of such action will 
ultimately win the demands of the workers. She 
was often considered more “dangerous” than her 
husband because she was so outspoken in her 
beliefs on the rights of the poor. Lucy was also 
threatening as a militant and radical woman who 
refused to assume the role of a homemaker. 

May Uprisings 

By 1886, people across the country were ris- 
ing in resistance to their working conditions and 
the squelching of union activities. People were 
calling for an eight hour work day, proclaiming, 
“whether you work by the piece or work by the 
day, decreasing the hours increases your pay.” 
May Ist was chosen as the official kickoff date 
of the movement for the eight hour day. 

The strategy was this: workers would demand 
eight hours work with no cut in pay, and they 
would strike if there was opposition. As a result, 
350,000 workers across the nation walked off 
their jobs to participate in a mass general strike. 
Forty thousand workers struck in Chicago, cre- 
ating a whirlwind of radical activity and convinc- 
ing prominent radical leaders like Lucy Parsons, 
that it was time for a workers’ revolution. 


On May 3rd, police fired into a crowd of un- - 


armed strikers: at McCormick Harvest Works, 


: wounding many and killing four. Radicals called a 


meeting in Haymarket Square to discuss the situ- 
ation. The meeting was disrupted by police, and 
an unknown figure threw a bomb, killing an of- 
ficer. Over the next few days, police swept the 


town looking for Anarchists and radicals. Al- 
though not at Haymarket Square that day, Albert 


was one of eight men accused of the bombing. . 


He went into hiding until the first trial date, when 
he turned himself in. 

During this period, Lucy was under constant 
surveillance by the police. She was arrested un- 
der the slightest suspicions that she knew the 
whereabouts of her husband. Although Lucy was 
a threat to the status quo, she was never charged 
with conspiracy in the bombing because authon- 
ties felt that if a woman were to stand trial with 
the men it would decrease the chance of the men 
receiving the death penalty. 

Don’t Mourn...Organize! 


In October, 1887, after a lengthy unjust trial} 


the men were sentenced to death by hanging; 
eventually, one man committed suicide in prison, 
two were given life sentences, and one received 
fifteen years imprisonment in an appeal. Lucy, 
stricken with anger and pride that her husband 
would die for his beliefs, headed a campaign for 
clemency. She toured, distributing information 


aboni ie wee and gathering funds. Everywhere 


she went, Lucy was greeted by 
| armed police who barred her 
yentrance into meeting halls. 
_ While attempting to save the 
Į lives of the convicted men, Lucy 
onfronted a battle within the 
=; labor movement. The leadership 
{of the Knights of Labor took a 
| stand against the Haymarket ac- 
2 | tivists. Terence Powderly, 
5 al leader of the Knights, who had 
oom a passive approach to labor 
astruggle, felt the government 
Si should make an example of 
fii them. Though lacking support 
ij from the Knights, Lucy contin- 
Ei ued her speaking tour, gaining 
more and more interest in the 
Haymadgi case and making a a 
nE big name for herself: 
Her efforts, however, did not sway the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois under political pressure to ex- 
ecute the men. Four men were executed on No- 
vember 11, 1887. When Lucy brought her two 
children to see their father one last time, she and 
her kids were arrested, taken to jail, forced to 
strip and left naked in a cold cell until her hus- 
band was dead. In tears upon her release, she 
vowed to continue to fight injustice, though she 
feared the same fate of her husband for herself. 
After the execution, Lucy lived in poverty, 
receiving $8 weekly from the Poineer Aid and 
Support Association, a group supporting the 
families of the Haymarket martyrs and others 
working for labor interests. 
New Struggles 
Lucy’s affiliations in the labor struggle changed 


as factions arose in response to the upcoming ~ 


1890 elections. Many opted to organize for re- 
form and support the Democratic Party, sway- 
ing the vote of the workers. Lucy vehemently 
opposed this, feeling reform would weaken the 
movement and collaboration with oppressive par- 
ties would destroy the independent labor parties 
after their success in the 1887 elections. She iden- 


tified a class hierarchy as the pivotal problem in 


the oppressive systems of her time, scoffing at 
reform measures within the existing government 
where the rich lorded over the working class. 

. In 1888, Lucy spoke in England. On her re- 
turn, the struggle for free speech consumed her, 
as she compared the freedom in England with the 
repression in the US. Through force and arrest, 
the city continually thwarted her efforts to speak 
and fined her for selling her Anarchism pamphlet 
on the street. Even after the 1889 ruling that 
Anarchists have the right to free speech, she 
fought for this right her whole life, in constant 
conflict with the forces wanting to silence her. 

By 1890, craft unionism witnessed major de- 
feats due to increased technology and the indus- 
trial scale of the workplace. In 1891, Lucy and 
Lizzy Holmes began editing Freedom: A Revolu- 
tionary Anarchist-Communist Monthly where she 
proclaimed the major labor struggles of 1892 
meant the revolution was coming, but conditions 
for workers worsened as the Reading and Phila- 
delphia Railroads closed and millions were un- 
employed. In 1894 Pullman workers went on 
strike after their organizers had been fired. Though 


continued on page 17 
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York State Police and the Philadelphia P 


By Howard Ehrlich 


In Los Angeles, one group of cops routinely 
beat people, sometimes for kicks and other times 
to intimidate local gangs. They often planted drugs 


and made up charges to provide cover stories for. 


victims’ injuries. They intimidated witnesses and 
committed perjury to validate arrests. So far 30 
convictions have been overturned and 20 officers 
have been fired, taken off duty, or have quit be- 


cause of the ongoing investigation. At least.90..... 
more cases are being reviewed. The City Council © 

has estimated that they will have to settle law- 
suits costing $125 million 4*”and the investiga- 
tions are spreading to other police divisions. Simi- 


lar stories were revealed last year about the New 


Up the road from Baltimore, in Westminster. 


cases have been dismissed, and more than: 100- 


are being reviewed, because of an officer accuse 








* OPINION 


Who Will Police the Police? 


The police have further changed through their 
use of new technologies of surveillance, with 
many of the technology transfers coming frem 
the military..Infrared scopes have expanded yj- 
sion including the ability to see through walls ig 
detect body movements and plant lights (sus- 
pect as indicative of marijuana cultivation). Tele- 
vision cameras are now located in public places 
in many saree cities.as the police have become the 
proposed a national system of Sess thai 
would give: them the capacity to monitor the cap- 


_ tent of one out every one hundred phone lings 
a A With the support of Asia 











of planting narcotics on suspects. Stories ofr po- t 


lice misconduct and excessive use of force domi- a 
nate the news in cities across the country. AS the 






geles) show, spying, sadistic t 
cated charges are routine especial 


From the 193] National. y on 


nesty International report, independent investi- 
gations have all agreed on the persistent problem 
of police abuse. Moreover, Most victims of this 
abuse are members of racial/ethnic minorities, 
while most departments are predominantly white. 

With regard to deadly force, the statistical bot- 
tom line is: Nationwide, police kill one to two 
people every day. They shoot and wound twice 
as many people as they kill, and shoot and miss 


three times as often as they kill. Most of those - 
shot were suspects whose crimes never would 
have resulted in the death penalty. Most were - 
unarmed, and it appears that about one-third of 


the shootings occurred during traffic stops. 
Most people never report their experience of 


police abuse, and for good reason. In police de- 


partment reviews, only about two to three per- 


‘cent are substantiated. In outside reviews, the 


figures are not much higher. Even if you manage 
to get a jury trial, which is rare, you should know 
that the police win two-thirds of the time, ac- 
cording to a National Law Journal report. 

If you ask the public, as in a recent poll in 
New York, more than half the public said that the 
police often use excessive (as opposed to neces- 
sary force). Nationally, survey results show 5 


percent of those polled say they had been per- — 


sonally mistreated by the police. The number is 
almost doubled by “nonwhite” respondents. If 
you ask police officers if they have witnessed 
the use of excessive force by their peers, from 27 
percent to 53 percent say yes. The percentage 
varies across departments. 

Harassment, abuse, and sadistic brutality are 
actually only a small part of the “failure” of po- 
lice. The police have begun to assert themselves 
in the judicial process. We are now seeing the 
intrusion of police into court proceedings, clem- 
ency, and appeal hearings, and even the selection 
of judges. In many cities, typically through a 
Police Benevolent Association or possibly the 
Fraternal Order of Police, police will campaign 
or advertise for a Judge candidate. Is there.not a 
conflict of interest when that judge presides at a 
hearing or trial in which the police are the defen- 
dants? Consider this recent event involving a 
Pennsylvania appeals court. The appellant asked 
one judge to remove himself from the proceed- 
ings since he had once received campaign funds 
from a police association. Since the basis of the 
appeal was police misconduct, it seemed only 
appropriate for the judge to do so. He did not. 
He refused stating that such grounds would es- 
tablish an undesirable precedent since there were 
three other judges in the appeals court who had 
taken money from the Fraternal Order of Police. 

Police associations have taken out full-page 
newspaper ads opposing the granting of appeal 
hearings (the case of Mumia Abbu Jamal is a 
current example); they have filled hearing rooms 
with a uniform phalanx, and have picketed court 
rooms in uniform to intimidate the hearing offic- 
ers. Are these acceptable interventions or do they, 
in fact, represent an important loss of bound- 
aries between the police and the judicial process? 


sponse. units, pete es have taken on the 
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being used with a an n increasing frequency ane iA 
“routine” police work. We can expéct that as the 


police become even more militarized, they will 
find more occasions to use military tactics and 


technology at demonstrations and in their con-. 


trol of the central cities. 

The continual use of unnecessary force, the 
new techniques of surveillance, the militariza- 
tion of the police and their intervention in the 
judicial process — along with the obsolete char- 
acter of police organization — all add up to a 
single conclusion: police work and policing must 
change. Police agencies have always been in- 
struments of the state. Their abuse of power — 
violating the laws they are supposed to uphold, 
terrorizing the socially marginalized, and using 
extreme force has been held in check by state 
managers. That is, as police departments have 
gone “too far,” the state has stepped in with a 
new commission, investigation, or new form of 
citizen review to curb, at least, the visible ex- 
cesses. This has changed as the police have be- 
gun to infiltrate the judicial process, increase 
surveillance, and use military tactics and mas- 
sive force in increasingly larger settings. 

The resulting power shift can be seen, for ex- 
ample, by the state’s acceptance of (and budget 
for) huge financial settlements with victims of 
police. abuse and violence.:In effect, the state 
manager’s have said that costs of reorganizing 
the police are more than they want to pay and it 
is more economic, and less threatening, to com- 







pensate or buy off the victims and their families. 
A unique example of police-state abuse can be 
seen in two recent cases in which police officers 


invoked the fifth amendment when asked to tes- - 


tify about their use of deadly force. Licensed by 
the state to use deadly force, they then hide be- 
hind the Constitution to immunize themselves 
from the consequences of their actions. 

It is apparent that we are confronting an anti- 
democratic, semi-secret, militaristic organization 
that conflates means and ends, disrespects diver- 
sity and often disregards the civil liberties it is 
supposed to guard. Nothing short of total reor- 


_ ganization of police and policing should be ac- 


ceptable. As we consider this we need to ask 
ourselves: What would.be the need for “police” 
in a genuine anarchist community? 





Howard is a sociologist and writer based in Bal- 
timore. He edits the magazine, Social Anarchism. 
He can be reached at socialA @nothingness.com 


Our Bodies Are Political!: FATPHOBIA 


By Kangara Alaezia 


We’ ve heard all about it, the rate of anorexia 
in young womyn, the eating disorders, how haif 
of America is suddenly “over” weight. We see 
the advertisements of thin womyn selling this 
or that, or saying how they use to “be that way” 
[fat], and everything plastered on movies and 
TY is thin and airbrushed. We hear about how 
this effects the youth of our society to teasg 
one another and starve themselves or binge. Buj 





zed this sand have we 


Hooked at what everyone is ‘profiting from? The 


fear of fat. It is what everyone is told not to be- 
and to be it is in actuality a crime. So why is this 
crime so great? l 

BECAUSE IT CAN KILL YOU! 

Fat causes heart disease and a whole bunch af 
other illnesses, right? We all know how fat 
people die, we are told by doctors and studies 
and such. But who were those studies funded 
by? There are many studies that say there is ng 
correlation between fat'and being unhealthy. 

It is the fluctuation of weight from re- 
peated diet failures that cause health 
problems. In fact, the ill-effects on 
health from the fluctuation of weight 
cause more premature deaths than 
smoking. In actuality, cholesterol 
causes heart disease and many 
other health problems. In fact, a 
meat-and-dairy-based diet kills 
you. And yes, you can be eco 
and fat. 

BECAUSE FAT PEOPLE 

ARE LAZY 


We all want to be successful, fit 
and get things done. Fat people are 
often portrayed sitting in front of the 
television and eating. They never get 
out and take care of themselves. People 
relate the lack of activity to being fat. 
Well, there’s no connection. There are 
people of every size that waste their days in 
front of the TV doing essentially nothing and 
never exercise. There are tons of fat people thai 
exercise regularly, have lots of energy and de a 
lot of important work. : 

BECAUSE THEY HAVE 

NO SELF-CONTROL. 
Remember the movie Goonies (or pick al- 
most any movie with a known fat character)? 
The fat boy was always eating, especially icg- 
scream, or candy or cake. If he was not eating, 
he was thinking of food. This type of stereg- 
type is always conveyed. A lot of fat people 
have been taught through rude behavior to be 
very quiet about the food they consume, ng 
matter how much or how little. Everyone has a 
desire for food. The idea that every fat indi- 













vidual just eats all the time is absurd. Studies 
have shown that the food intake of obese indi- 
viduals and the food intake of thin people are 
identical. There are thin and fat people who eat a 
lot and thin and fat people who eat a little. There 
is no connection. 
BECAUSE FAT PEOPLE 
CONSUME MORE 

We see it all the time, especially as activists. 

Fat individuals representin acorporation eating 
up the worl is rej 





rash hy this. representation? Do fat‘ 
people really eat up all around them. The idea 
that two individuals can consume the exact same 
amount and behave in the exact same manner 


` must be identical in body mass is not only scien- . 


tifically impossible, but a scary thought. I am 
grateful there is diversity in body size. How bor- 
ing our world would be otherwise. Yet when 
people stereotype that fat equals more consump- 
tion, it suggests that we all must have the same 
body type to start off with. 


BECAUSE THIN IS BEAUTIFUL — 


_ter you look. That is why we obsess over 
the almost-skeleton models and actresses. 
In society there is an,ideal that has been 

created. The majority of people strive 

to either be this ideal or to, date the 
ideal. And we may say we are passed 
this, that we accept all body types. 
But really examine this. It is an easy 
_ thing to say, but a harder thing to 

mean. Does acceptance mean you 

can tolerate them, or simply not 
discriminate against fat people? Or 

does it mean you look at them with 
the same amount of sexual desire as 
their thin counterparts, or not stamp them 
with any of the stereotypes beaten into 
everyone's head about who and what fat 
people are? An experiment was done plac- 


ing two fake personal ads in a newspaper. One. 


individual was described as 50 pounds overweight 
while the other was described as a drug addict. 
79% responded to the drug addict. What does 
this say about our society and our fear of fat? 
BECAUSE... [FILL IN THE BLANK] 
Well, I’m sure the reason was contributed by 
those who profit from society’s fear. The fact is 
fat people are discriminated against daily. May it 
be in the workplace (fat womyn earn an average 
of $7,000 less a year than their thin equals), on 
the streets, in doctor offices (because every, ill- 
ness must be caused by your weight), by. insur- 


ance companies, on the. playground, etc. It is. . 


everywhere. If we believe it is wrong to.judge 
others based on race, sex, sexuality, religion, etc., 
why allow society to discriminate based on body 
size? The increase, in population body weight 


Yeah, and the thinner you are the bet= . 


over the last 20-30 years coincides with the 
increase of pressure to diet. Is there a connec- 
tion? . re 
We have a fear of fat not because of what fat 
is. We don’t truly understand what fat is and 
the concepts around being fat in relation to our 
bodies. We have been told what to think and 


how to treat our own fat, or others who are fat. i 
But who is controlling us and why? If we think | =. 


gi all the industries that are a us lies, we 
san get a clearer picture. T t industry, the’ 


fashion industry, the aA ASt. 





the fitness industry and many more. All these f — 


industries make a profit from society’s fear of 
fat. 

How many new diet drugs, all of which are 
said to be a “miracle” find, hit the market every 
year? Pd hate to hear how diet centers make 
people feel about their fat when they walk in 
their doors. Because you know the moment they 
walk out, they are not going to weigh much 
less, but they’re already-beaten self-esteem is 
going to drop drastically. The diet industry prof- 
its billions a year. The diet industry profits off 
the health and happiness. of millions of people. 

There always seems to be a new ad on TV 
about a new drug to take for weight loss, or loss 
of appetite. Of course you then hear the list of 
serious side effects the drug will cause. It is sad 
that people essentially risk their lives in at- 
tempts to lose weight. Diet pills have been ap- 
proved that are known to cause serious life 
threatening problems. Many diet drugs have 
been taken off the market due to their life-threat- 
ening effects. Studies of these same drugs have 
shown that the drugs did not do much to pro- 
mote weight loss. But we all know who prof- 
ited and who was considered expendable. 

So as we talk about evil corporations, don’t 
forget some of these industries. As we talk about 
discrimination, don’t forget the struggles of fat 
individuals. Our bodies are political in every 
sense of the word, yet we allow corporations 
to control our perceptions without questioning 
them. They are not only making huge profits, 


but they are warping our whole society’s view 


on fat and body image in general. 

Think about all the people you know this 
affects. Is there anyone you know it doesn’t 
affect in some way or another? These corpora- 
tions are single-handedly destroying the self- 
esteem of millions of womyn and men — fat, 
thin or in-between. It is about time people start 


doing something about it. 


Kangara is a ‘zine writer and activist. For 
more information about fatphobia and/or to 
obtain her zine (on this topic), write to PO Box 
175, Corvallis, OR 97339. 
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By Marilyn Buck 


On the 200" anniversary of John Brown’s birth, I would like to 
propose that we imagine who John Brown would be were his 
bones to rise up from the grave today and stand “Presente!” Likely, 
ole JB would reincarnate as a woman picking up where he left off, 
or rather had fallen short — in his ideological development. Radical 
as he was, he was a man of his times; he did not give much thought 
to women as equals. With the exception of Harriet Tubman, that 
is. She gave him no choice. | 

So ole JB would answer to Johnette perhaps. She would still be 
of European heritage — white skinned, but she would be a libera- 
tion-minded political activist. Instead of slave catcher brutality 
and murder of African slaves, she would be outraged at the police 
murders, brutality and imprisonment of the descendents of slaves, 
conquered and colonized Native and Latin Americans, as well as 
Asians and Pacific Islanders — anyone who can not or would not 
pass for white. She would have reviewed history and know that 


despite the Civil War, Black Reconstruction, the anti-lynching 


campaign, Civil Rights, Black Power and new Afrikan Indepen- 
dence movements, there is still no equality, no justice and no 
peace. Global imperialism with its white supremacist culture and 
social contracts prevail, more brazen and blood-thirsty than ever. 
A lot yet to be done. 

Johnette would be at the protests and the marches; she would 
join with long-time radicals and activists as well as young folks her 
age against police brutality; call for cancellation of the foreign debt 
and reparations to all those peoples and nations raped and pillaged 
by the nation-state of which she is inescapably a citizen. She 
would support N’COBRA, Native Americans, as well as Viet- 
namese who are asking where are the reparations that were agreed 
to by the US and never paid. Johnette would march with women 
and continue to chip away at the dominant male political leader- 
ship paradigm. She would have gone to Seattle and would have 
thought back to her former JB life in Kansas looking for historical 
parallels. In Kansas, John has led a guerrilla campaign against the 
legalized extension of slavery to the midwestern states. Seattle, 
Johnette saw as one in a Series of global mass actions to hold back 
the further legalization of global capitals’ rape, pillage and dis- 
membering of entire nations — the former colonies as well as US 
internal colonies and the national working classes and reserve armies 
of labor—a post-modern enslavement with pre-modern dehuman- 


ae ie 


The-anti-W TO actions in Seattle were quite successful logisti- 


_ cally. The transnational corporate plantation summit was effec- 
“tively disrupted. It is always important to disrupt the lines ‘of 
„communication in the enemy's camp. A glimpse of possibility! 


But Johnette would have considered the debate about violence 
as somewhat Of'aired herring. If one wants to effect serious, 
liberatory social, economic andypolitical change, one must expect 
that the State will protect and enforce its true interests, not the 






* OPINION * 


people's, even white people’s interests. She was not shocked by 
the militarized police response — ther are no gentlemen’s agree- 
ments. Not by the poor white slave gatchers for the rich white 
agribusiness gentlemen; not by the Indian killers and ‘49ers; not 
by the Pinkerton guards in labor struggiés, nor by the Navy at the 
Port Chicago explosion. And certainly 46 around the world. Bomb- 
ings, wars and CIA assassinations. Ang here — assassinations and 
incarcerations for those who dared tq ehallenge the State’s agenda 
or its right to exist as the US of A; no fatter whether through civil 
disobedience like Martin Luther King jt. or militant self-determi- 
nation like Malcolm X and Nat Turnéf: an Arlington Cemetery 


- full of assassinations and political prigsghers who died in detention 


or of capital punishment. : 





Johnette might flash back and remeber the snapping of her — 
John Brown’s — neck. She would see before her eyes her comrades 
swinging from the rope at Harper’s Fetry and feel mortified that 
their names were not as well-known 4é hers. There had not been 
equality, even in death. Damn white Sipremacy. 

She would wonder, since she was thinking about actions and 
demonstrations: had there been a mea of retreat in order to have 
lived to struggle another day? Had if een an error not to have 
awaited Sis. Harriet Tubman’s arriyaj before the raid? After all, 
Harriet was a keen strategist and tactician: she was fearless and 
clear that her troops were precious, ASt to be squandered. Free- 
dom! Do not turn away from it. To dg go extracts a heavy price. 
Johnette would have heard of Assata Shakur and read her poem, 
“Carry on the Tradition” and known that she as a white woman 
had much to learn and that she too myst carry on the tradition of 

Benne bite supremacy inthe heart oF p] 


we : 
other young folks who had learned fföm the struggles of their 
elders some of whom were still present, stil] strong. The young 
white comrades — radical, internationaljst and anti-racist — are those 
not afraid to challenge their white PFivilege. They are clear that 
their interests lie not in white SUPTEHacy and capitalism, but in 
alliance with their Black, Latino, Native and Asian-Pacific Islander 
comrades. Like Johnette, they know the system must change. 
There is no liberation, justice, freedom ftom fear for some working 
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peoples. They attack the corporations with creativity and an un- 
derstanding of the power of the State. 

Together, these young comrades and Johnette, are concerned 
that many in the white Left, be they environmentalists, labor 
activists, feminists, Anarchists had not fought to include oppressed 
peoples from inside the US. Betita Martinez, in her article “Where 
was the Color in Seattle?” estimated that, including foreign na- 
tional activists from former and neo-colonial nations, only about 
5% of the entire protest were of African, Asian, Latin American or 
Indigenous ‘heritage. Sis. Martinez, among other comrades, ex- 
plored why people of color didn’t come from an oppressed 
peoples’ point of view of marginalization, alienation and the re- 
sults, in Johnette’s words, of white supremacy. 

The issue is on the table. Along with these conscious comradés 
she had connected with, Johnette would change the question for 
white activists: Why was the relationship of the WTO and global 
imperialism to oppressed peoples inside the.US not significantly 
addressed? Why do white activists support people’s struggles 
against imperialist cannibalization worldwide but overlook or ig- 
nore the same atrocities and conditions inside the US: environ- 
mental racism; super-exploitative labor of women, men and youth; 
wholesale incarceration of a whole generation of labor and culture 
— post-modern slavery and genocide. Such conditions are not the 
fault of the targets and victims. It is the responsibility of white 
activists to stop the US government from its devastation inside 
the US or outside its borders. 

Johnette would be engaged in organizing against the death pen- 
alty and to free Mumia Abu Jamal alongside the growing number 
of activists from their communities — hip-hoppers and anti-racist 
punks, radical rappers, salseros and rockers. She would join the 
upsurge of resistance and refusal in the face of the increasingly 
militarized police state. The sights are set on liberation. And they 
know that there can be no liberation or justice or peace when there 
is exclusion or hiearchy of nation, race, class or gender. Johnette 
and her comrades bring a legacy of courage and creativity. 

She would be happy to feel the winds of change even in the 


_ stultifying swamp of injustice. Again, in this life she would expe- 


rience the possibilities of liberation inherent in challenging op- 
pression and in preserving the planet for all peoples and their 
future generations. She would not be afraid to fight for that future. 







might ask “which side are you on?” 


(This article was originally published in a booklet by Resistance n 
Brooklyn and the Jericho Movement of writings by political pris- 
oners for the John Brown 2000 Conference that took place May, 
2000. Contact RnB at mmmsrnb @igc.org. See page 20 for Marilyn’s 
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By Jeremy Louzao 


Anarchism is dead. We just don’t know it yet. 
Like some distant star, long ago burnt out but 
still shooting out its last echoes of light to our 
spot in the universe, anarchism shines in our eyes 
looking vibrant and strong when it is exactly. the 
opposite. Anarchism is coughing, it is feeble, 
pulling itself along on the homemade crutches of 
WTO footage and faded posters from revolu- 
tionary Spain. What once was an idea and his- 
torical tradition that carried with it the possibil- 
ity of social revolution, of a true and beautiful 
transformation of this entire stupid world, has 
become a music video, a hollow collage of “revo- 
lutionary” imagery and bold declarations which 
promise everything and deliver nothing. While 
anarchism rattles on about the revolution of ev- 
eryday life, everyday life keeps rolling along in 
the same old way, leaving us feeling just as pow- 
erless and defeated as we did before we’d ever 
even seen acircle A. The sickness is still there, 
and anarchism has ceased to treat itself as the 
cure, opting instead for the role of opiate. We go 
on raising our fists and waving our black flags, 
less and less to change life, more and more to 
deaden the pain of living. 7 

These aren’t just the bitter poetics of an impa- 
tient kid, these are the sad facts of our situation, 
evidenced by the almost complete lack of discus- 
sion and debate within our own ranks, by the 
incredible ease with which we can Switch be- 
tween passionate proclamations of our desire for 
liberation and fart jokes, and by the fact that so 
many of our ideas and our propaganda (those 
that are not borrowed from way back in the 1880's 
or 1930's, that is) seem to favor the cynical no- 
tion of civilizational collapse as more realistic, 
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and more anarchistic than the notion of orga; 
nized; voluntary social change. These aré not the 
signs of a relevant revolutionary movement, these 
are the signs of an impoverished 
counter-cultural “scene.” Where is the sense of 
urgency, the sense of purpose? Where are the 
self-reflection and the communication? Where 
are the vision and strategy? Where is the damn 
activism? It’s all hard to find underneath the 
cynicism, the isolation, and the procrastination 
that plague us each day. 

The very same things that are rotting the rest 
of our society away are rotting anarchism away 
as well, and we are putting up almost no resis- 


tance to it beyond the obligatory sigh or sarcasm. » 


Often, I think we tend to assume that we are 
going to fail or be marginalized, and so we don’t 
even have enough will in ourselves to try. We 
have just as little faith in humanity (and in our- 
selves) as everyone else, so we have just as few 
constructive ideas to offer. But even if we wanted 
to, our theories are so outdated, our analysis is 
so caked in dust that we probably wouldn’t even 
stand a chance against the current system any- 
how. Capitalism, government, patriarchy, rac- 


ism, and the very dynamic of domination itself 


has changed so drastically since even the 90’s 
that most of our rhetoric barely matches up with 
reality. This is nothing that a little (okay, maybe 
a lot) Of studying and discussion couldn’t fix, but 
thats ‘precisely. where our will is lacking. We 
don’t‘seem to see-enough importance in anar- 
chism in revolution in general, to take the neces- 
sary time to ask questions, to take chances, to 
actively engage in the revolutionary process. 
Instead, revolution is like a switch that we can 
turn on and off inside of us depending on how 
our egos are doing. Sometimes we feel great and 


We Want to hold our banners high, and other times 
(8st of the time) we just plain hate the human 


face and we want to say to hell with the whole | 
thig. It seems that, in the end, the cause just 


ain’ strong enough to gain our long-term com- 
mifMent; I’m sorry, but without that long-term 
COlimitment the cause just ain’t no cause at all. 

Afiarchism is dead, but thankfully, the body is 
stil Warm. Tt can be resuscitated. It hasn’t been 
&SHe long enough for any permanent damage, there 
1$ Still the potential for a full or even stronger 
fe6very. The question is, do we want it bad 
eRSügh? Are we willing to pucker up and give it 


contact address!) 


some air? Are we willing to donate something of 
ourselves so that this beautiful idea might do 
what it set out to do: save the world? If so, let us 
get to work. If not, let’s bust out the shovels and 
get this thing buried before we all miss our chances 
to enter the workforce and settle down like good 
little citizens. 


Jeremy Louzao is a member of the Association 
of Northwest Anarchists, an amateur theorist/ 
propagandist and food-service worker from 
Bellingham, WA. He can be reached at 
socialanarchist @ hotmail.com 


Popular Education for 
a Free Society | 








Re ar x eer 


The Institute for Social Ecology offers a radical critique 
of the world as it is, while also advancing a utopian 
vision of the world as it ought to be. Our popular educa- 
tion programs, drawing from the best of revolutionary © 
and philosophical traditions, provide an interdiscipli- 
nary framework to guide social change. Indeed, social 
ecology's reconstructive approach explicitly confronts 


new forms of domination even as it promotes a directly democratic, 
liberatory, and ecological society. The ISE has year-round study options, 
from a B.A. degree program in affiliation with Burlington College, to 
workshops and lectures, to two intensive summer programs. 


ie 


Institute for Social Ecology 
1118 Maple Hill Road, Plainfield, Vermont 05667, (802) 454-8493 


ise@sover.net m  http://ise.tao.ca 
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Cement 
Plant... 


continued from page 8 


include the economic and cultural issues in the 
messages we convey, and not allow a wedge to 
be driven between the different constituencies 
in this fight, when the common goal we share is 
far greater than any differences we might have 
with each other. SA’s plant would further ex- 
tend the precedent set by the Florida Rock 
Industries plant, and if “we, the people” don’t 
get together to close this door that politicians 
and developers have opened to heavy indus- 
try, the traditional cultural and economic char- 
acter of the whole region will be destroyed just 
as surely as the ecosystems and the people’s 
health. Many of us left this action with a re- 
newed understanding that we have to craft ac- 
tions that clearly demonstrate the real enemy, 
and where the real threat comes from. 

The fight against this cement plant is a final 
effort to preserve the relatively pristine qual- 
ity of life for all species in the region. The big- 
money development interests have a virtual 
lockdown on so-called “democratic” political 
and legal processes and have their sights set on 
turning North Central Florida into an industrial 
death zone. After the approval of Suwannee 
American’s site plan and batch plant permit, a 
state DEP official was quoted in the press say- 
ing they expected plans to be submitted for “3 
or 4” other cement plants in the region. 

The Oct. 22 EF! action has borne fruit in 
some of the ways that its organizers hoped: it 
inspired a certain segment of the activist com- 
munity to pay more attention and get more 
involved in this fight, and it inspired some of 
the original cement plant resisters to get back 
in the struggle and get more militant. But now 
we've got a comrade with a felony charge, a 
bunch of bail money to fundraise reimburse- 
ments for, and an ever-widening gap between 
the liberal and radical wings of the struggle. 
Some of us are working on bridging that gap by 
reaching out to other groups and talking coali- 


tion, drum up more support for direct action, | 


etc., but we feel that no matter what the legal- 
ists and property worshippers say, more ac- 
tion and militance are needed. 

This is a call for support and solidarity for 
Ichetucknee Earth First!, the Ichetucknee Mo- 
bilization, and their fight against this toxic in- 
dustry. We could use some tactical and strate- 
gical advice from experienced, direct-action ori- 
ented radical ecologists out there, and we could 
use some information on similar struggles that 
may be happening elsewhere. We’d also like to 
open lines of communication with activists from 
around the Southeast who might be willing to 
come down and lend a hand if things heat up 
down here, 

To get in touch with Ichetucknee Mobiliza- 
tion check out www.metanet.org/im 

To learn more about the issue and other 
groups that are fighting this cement kiln, check 
out: www.ichetucknee.org 


Jimmy Fishhawk is a poet activist in the 
Gainesville area and former coordinator of the 
Civic Media Center and member of Free Radio 
Gainesville collective. He is currently involved 
with Ichetucknee Mobilization and can be con- 
tacted c/o ONWARD. 
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Immokalee Farmworkers... 


continued from page 7 


Black, Latino or indigenous. but never occupies 
center stage; typically, the farmworker is acted 
upon, is the object that performs work but is 
never the subject of her efforts. She is either hired 
or is out of work;-she. either.accepts low pay or 
she doesn’t work; she either works the way she 
is told to (no matter. how deggading or dangerous 
that method is), Ör she i is fired. 
The Economics of Exploitation 

The estimated annual value of fresh tomatoes 
in FL is around $700 million. Florida agriculture 
as a whole generates approximately $6 billion 
annually. If so much wealth is being generated by 
agriculture, what makes Immokalee one of the 
poorest communities in the entire country? 

The tomato industry is an oligopoly consist- 
ing of 9 wealthy producers controlling 70% of 
the market, meaning a small powerful group buys 
labor and influences the wage 
paid to workers. As control | 
gets more concentrated, bosses fi 
exert greater efforts to keep f 
wages artificially low. Forex- pa 
ample, the piece rate for a 32- Pama 
pound bucket of tomatoes was p 
at 40 cents from 1979 to 1997. KE 
In order to make $40 a day be- 
fore taxes, pickers were forced 
to harvest 100 buckets, which 
translates to 3200 pounds (over f 
aton and a half). It wasn’t un- & 
til the Coalition started their 
“Campaign to Reverse 20§ 
Years of Falling Wages” in the 
1997-98 growing season that 
nearly 20 years of wage stag- pasma 
nation ended. The piece rate} 
has since hovered between 45} 
and 50 cents a bucket. 

This artificially low wage has} ~ 
changed the profile of thek— 
worker, distorted the industry 
and resulted in the demand for dialogue on the 
part of the workers in the Coalition. In the past, 
it was common for women to harvest tomatoes. 
Males picking tomatoes were older and some- 
times families worked together. 


S the average worker in FI 





cause the sheer physical stress of harvesting to- 
matoes has increased to the point that women 
can not compete with men in earning power as 
they simply cannot pick enough to make it worth 
their while. The days of families working to- 
gether are effectively over, since the wage for the 
work invested is not enough to support them. In 
1997 a tomato harvester had to pick almost twice 
as many buckets to earn the minimum wage he 
would have earned in 1980. 
Direct Actions for Justice 

The Coalition’s office in Immokalee is where 
the submissiveness, the fear, and the anonymity 
stops. At weekly meetings on Wednesday nights, 
humility yields to participation in discussions 
concerning: national politics, local events, upcom- 
ing activities and worker grievances. Everyone 
has a voice. There is a sense of tough optimism in 
the air deriving from people who engage in hard 


-work everyday and have little to lose if they 


unite with other workers in the same position. 
If participation means worker empowerment, 
what has the Coalition been able to accomplish 
thus far. In November, 1995, the workers orga- 
nized a 5-day, community-wide protest against a 
grower attempting to lower the prevailing piece 





řate in tomato picking. A year later, 500 workers 
marched to a local employer’s house demanding 
än end to beatings in the field. During the 1997- 
1998 season workers led a 3 day protest which 
resulted ina 25% wage increase (from 40 to 50 
cents a bucket picked). Finally, in December 1999, 
the workers staged a labor action in the commu- 
hity to keep workers from harvesting tomatoes 
and bring public attention to the continued low 
Wages in the area. 

The wage increase won by the Coalition orga- 
izing has resulted in millions of dollars in extra 
€arnings for agricultural workers not only in 
Florida but in the agricultural areas along the east- 
Ern seaboard where workers will travel following 
the tomato harvest cycle. Moreover, labor con- 
tractors are no longer so quick to physically in- 
timidate workers as readily as they were accus- 
tomed to before. The level of violence in the fields 





Series 


| Workers face off with police during General $ Strike 





is way down as well as the incidence of workers 
being denied their pay. Being a Coalition member 
with a Coalition identification card in the back 
pocket means the worker will be treated differ- 
ently; at least tacitly, the Coalition worker is 
respected both by employer and other workers. 
When members come to the Coalition office 
with grievances related to employer intimidation 
and violence, immediate action is taken. Other 
workers are informed and a meeting is called, 
where the workers collectively devise a strategy. 
Protesting workers will form groups and march 
through the streets calling community attention 
to the grievance. The workers may then march to 
the house of the employer and seek redress, a 
strategy that has proven very effective. The of- 
fending labor contractor knows he is now ac- 
countable for his actions because the 
farmworker—in alliance with other farmworkers 
— makes her voice heard. | 
Though the Immokalee farmworkers have ac- 
complished a lot without much media attention 
2 or Outside support, the . 
struggle to keep growers — 
accountable must be 
mibroadened, and the 
Se Farmworker march pre- 
fe) sents an excellent oppor- 
T tunity for people to be- 
#8 come involved in our 
f struggle. I hope to see 
fs you at the march on Janu- 
ge ary 13th in Tallahassee. 
| If anyone would like 
íi more information, call the 
=e Coalition at 941-657- 
4 1776 or 941-657-8311 or 
write PO Box 603, 
i@ Immokalee, FL, 34143 or 
eee COalmmWkr@aol.com. 
The CIW haw a website 
at: www.ciw-online.org 
or Peter Stedman at 


„j peterstedman@hotmail.com 
ai or 305-867-0824 





Women and Self Defense... 


éontinued from page 11 


: lorida’s _ Lwouldargue that, women do not have any choice 
tomato fields is a young, single male. Why? Be- 


but to learn self-defense. We must be able to 
defend ourselves. We must be able to defend our 
loved ones. We must teach men they cannot get 
away with this violation. “Our task...is to make 
abuse of women more and more risky, something 
men can't get away with.” 3 

Recognizing the violence in our everyday lives 
and realizing that fighting back is a viable option 
is a start. But only when we effectively learn 
how to fight back can we view self-defense as a 
possible solution to the violence we face. Self- 
defense is a combination of knowledge—of laws, 
weapons safety, when to use the appropriate 
level of force and more; of mental strength— 
eonfidence, assertiveness, intuition and self-es- 
teem; and proficiency with our weapon of 
ehoice—be it our body, a weapon, or both. “A 
woman who carries a gun on the street should 
not think that its mere possession will dispel the 
dangers that made her buy it. She may feel less 
fearful and more confident, but just because she 
carries a gun Toar t mean it is safer for her to 
walk the streets.” 

Effectively a back is not something 
learned overnight. Going to one self defense class 
Ər even one intensive week cannot replace con- 
sistent practice and training. We also cannot put 
off learning self-defense until tomorrow when 
we could be attacked tonight. Enrolling in a class 
and learning how to effectively fight and/or use a 
weapon could save your life. Once we know how 
to use our bodies or weapons properly, we will 
have a range of options available to defend our- 
selves—fight with our fists, protect ourselves 
with a weapon, or flee. 

Emphasis should be placed on encouraging 
women to learn to protect themselves. As part 
of working for women’s liberation, we must work 
to empower women and teach women self-de- 
fense. Everyone, however, benefits from learn- 
ingit. Self-defense training for ourselves and our 
communities should be a part of our political 
work.. As we empower ourselves, we must also 
Stop being completely dependent 6n government 
agencies for protection. As we create Anarchist 
infrastructure in the shell of the old to’sapport 
ourselves and counter the current government 
and system, we must also prepare to defend our- 
selves and our people. “...A dependent, defense- 
less people is an enslaved people.”> Learning 
personal protection and tactical self-defense is 






> important í for everyone in | Our Communities: 
attempt to empower people to work to —_ A 
the current system while not empowering the 

to defend themselves is forgetting an eta 
aspect to liberation. We must end compulsory 
dependency—of women on men and of all people 
on the government—for protection. I encourage 
all women to take it upon themselves to learn 
self-defense. Take your mom to class, get your 
friends involved, teach your girlfriend... When 
you learn to fight back, you are not just fighting 
back for yourself, but fighting back for us all. 





This is for my mother, this is for my sister, this is 

for myself, this is for my niece, this if for my aunt, 
this is for my friend, this is for my lover, this is for 
the woman who was raped last night, this is for 
all women who live in fear. Women who fight 
back fight back for all of us. 


Suggested Readings: 

The Truth About Self Defense By Massad Ayoob 
The Principles of Personal Defense By Jeff 
Cooper 

Self-Defense: The Womanly Art of Self-Care, In- 
tuition and Choice By Debbie Leung 

Effective Defense: The Woman, The Plan, The 
Gun. By Gila Maye-Hayes. 

Armed & Female By Paxton Quigley 

For more Information: i 
AWARE: Arming Women Against Rape & En- 
dangerment http://www.aware.org/ 

Perpetrate My Fist http://eserver. org/bs/22/ 
rentschler.html 

Assault Prevention Information Network http:// 
www.jump.net/~judith/APINintro.html 


' Jacksonville/Orlando ABC. Jacksonville, Or- 
lando ABC Collective Statement: The Revolution- 
ary Politics of Self Defense. Pamphlet. 

* Kaye,-Melanie. “Women and Violence.” Fight 
Back: Feminist Resistance to Male Violence. Ed. 
Frédérique Delacoste and Felice Newman. Min- 
'neapolis: Cleis Press, 1981. 160-163. 

‘Ibid. Page 161. a 

* Quigley; Paxton. Armed & Female. New York: 
St. Martin’s Press, 1989.-10. 
5 Jacksonville/Orlando ABC. Pamphlet. 





Angela Beallor. c/o Kent ABC-BG, PO Box 942, 
Kent, Ohio 44240 
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"sick children. 


“when a woman insurgent goes back to the com- 
munity, she looks different. She is a woman of 18 
or 20 who has not had several children, has eaten 
well, knows how to speak Spanish, and learned 
to read and write.” Indeed, reported Hermann 
Bellinghausen in 1994, “ ‘EZLN women are 
healthy and educated. For years, they led a Spar- 
tan existence, but with health services and regu- 
lar meals. Just like [EZLNCaptain] Amalia, 
[EZLN Captain] Maria Elena thinks she is better 
off than if she stayed in her village. She would be 
like those sad 
mothers, bare- 
foot and 
skinny, sur- 
rounded by 

But 
Zapatista 
women are not 
mothers, 
which is a very 
new and revo- 
lutionary ex- [= 
istence for j 
Chiapanecan |4 
indigenous [a 
women. Asf 
Millan ex- 
plains, “mak- 
ing the deci- 
sions about their own bodies, about when to be- 


come a mother, about marriage is one of the most 


innovative experiences Zapatista women go 
through compared to traditional community prac- 
tice.” “Instead of hugging a child,” says Captain 
Elisa, “you have to hug your weapon.” Captain 
Amalia tells that, because military training. and 
babies simply cannot mix, many, EZEN : women 
use the pill to keep, from»getting pregnant-which 


1S revolutionary 1 in itself, because the idea that . 
non-procreative sex is acceptable reflects a great 


change in many of these women’s relationship 


Women in the EZLN... 


-continued from page 10 


with sex. In the villages, contraception — and non- 
procreative sex — would be unthinkable; in the 
EZLN, it is the required norm. As John Ross 
comments in Rebellion From the Roots, “The 
use of contraceptives is encouraged... but are in 
short supply, given the ardor of liberated youth- 
or were before August [1994] convention when 
Marcos claimed his troops had confiscated 6,000 
condoms from convention goers.” 

_ The “ardor of liberated” young women has 
been revealed on the battlefields as well, where 
Zapatista women have repeatedly proved them- 
selves good 
ge sOldiers. 
Laura has 
150 militia 
members un- 
der her com- 
“|mand, _re- 
4 ports Millan, 
and Major 
Ana Maria 
4 directed the 
take-over of 
Athe San 
Cristobal de 
las Casas 


Nonetheless, 
| emphasizes 
Millan, “ 
doubtedly what showed the Zapatista women’s 
military importance was the clash in Ocosingo: 
‘{During] the fighting in Ocosingo... the best of- 
ficers were the women officers. They got the 
wounded out of the trap. Some of them still have 
pieces of shrapnel i in their bodies. They got people 


~ out; they got them out alive. That proved women 


were fit for command...’” For Major Ana Maria, 
‘taking up a gun...is something very, very 
important. I am proud to be able to do that. Of 
course, we do not like to kill. We kill, not out of 
taste, but out of need. They have obligated us to 


take up guns and kill to get what they have never 7 


given to us. But I, as a woman, feel good [be- 
Cause]... our struggle is just.” — 

So the changing ideas affecting Chiapas since 
the 1970s, the changing socioeconomic condi- 
tions of the state since the 1950s, and the new 
patterns of behavior and “different” gender roles 
of women in the EZLN have all worked together 
to inspire the “first Zapatista uprising:” the pass- 
ing of the Women’s Law in March 1993. But the 
revolution within the revolution has only begun 
to emerge; Zapatista women and all other women 
around the world are fighting powerfully to make 
sure that Women’s Laws, Women’s Rebellion and 
Women’s Dreams become intricate components 
of OUR future. HIStory shall be no more. Vivan 
Mujeres Zapatistas!!! 


Bibliography: 

* Collier, George with Elizabeth Lowery 
Quaratiello. Basat: Land and the Zapatista Re- 
bellion in Chiapas. Oakland, CA: The Institute 
for Food and Development Policy, 1994. 
*Fox,. Johnathan, translator. “The First 
Zapatista Uprising: An Extract of a Letter from 
Subcommandante Marcos,” in Ak:We:kon: A 
Journal of Indigenous Issues, (summer 94), 69. 
* Harvey, Neil. The Chiapas Rebellion: The 
Struggle for Land and Democracy. Durham, NC: 
Duke University press, 1998. 

* Hernandez Castillo, Rosalva Aida. “Reinvent- 
ing Tradition: The Women’s Law,” in Ak: We:kon: 
A Journal of Indigenous Issues (summer 94), 67- 
70. 

* Millan, Margara. “The Zapatista Women,’ 
Holloway, John and Eloina Pelaez, editors. 
Zapatista! Reinventing Revolution in Mexico. 
Sterling, VA: Pluto Press, 1998: 56-75. 

* Ross, John. Rebellion from the Roots: Indian 
Uprising in Chiapas. Maine: Common Courage 
Press, 1995. 





Jenny Cassel is a recent graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, where she harassed all her professors to let 
her read books and write her thesis on the 
Zapatistas. She is currently going to start the 
next revolution in Yucatan, Mexico... she hopes. 
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7 elected, will not give any concern for our condi- 
tion as alleged citizens of this Republic. (Not 
(er would anyway!) 






that what the Clinton-Gore ite doing 


Eeee oe 


as well, while in the seat of government? Hey” 


look: 100,000 new cops, 2 million prisoners, 
upwards of 1,000 killed by cops each year, mas- 
Sive poverty and homelessness, low wages and 
high unemployment i in our communities! I could 
go on and on to prove Gore- Clinton, guilty of 
systematic dismantling of the welfare ‘state by 
the Democrats, ri ight along with the most extreme 
wing of the Republicans. ; 

But this election is important because we may 
be seeing a new more extreme political concen- 
tration of right-wing forces in the government. 
Not just if Bush is elected, but because of the 
sense of crisis that the government generall y feels. 
History can be a guide here: 

In the 1876 Presidential election, Samuel J. 


Tilden and Rutherford B. Hayes were pitted 
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popualr vote by a small margin, but fell one vote 
shy of the electoral college majority needed. But 


-Hayes was declared the President after maneu- 


vering by the Democratic party leaders, (don’t 


_ forget the Democratic Party was known as the 


“white man’s party” and was controlled by 
Southerners until the 1960’s), and bargained 
Tilden’s tactical advantage away for the practical 


sgain of getting federal occupation troops out of 


the South, where they had been since the Civil 
War. When this was agreed to by the Republi- 
cans, and Hayes was declared the winner in the 


electoral congress, almost immediately a wave of 


racial violence by the Ku Klux Klan broke out 
where white vi igilantes began murdering Black 
people y with wild abandon, the old segregationist 
governments came back and began erecting “Black 
codes” restricting any democratic rights we ‘d ob- 


tained in the South, and created the the most 


backward social systems in that region. 

What can we expect now? Massive police bru- 
tality the sort we’ ve never seen? Complete strip- 
ping away of any civil rights or democratic rights 
for Black people by the Supreme Court and Con- 
gress? Even more state executions? Outright slave 


So You Want More 
_Anarchy í in Your Life? 









= 4 z — es!’ 
IS GETTING US NOWHERE 
conditions for workers? An open police state? 
We can at least expect an acceleration of the worst 
excesses of the current regime. Which is why we 
cannot depend on politicians, the courts, or pas- 
sive tactics if we just want to preserve the few 
rights we have, and to erect an even more just 
society. We must struggle in the streets, and make 
it impossible for the capitalist state to rule over 


us at all. We must make ourselves ungovernable. 
Anything else is a surrender. 


Sisters... 


continued from page 11 


And I will carry in my heart a heavy, aching 
grief at leaving these women, who have been 
my closest family, who have nursed me through: 
illness, who have celebrated my joys, who 
have comforted me through the deaths of 
friends, who have taught me patience, perse- 
verance and courage, who have made me proud 
to be, with them, an enemy of injustice — and 
who deserve, above all, to be free. 

(This was written by Laura, a revolution- 
ary antt-impertalist, shortly before her release 
| from prison in summer, 1999. Alicia, Carmen, 
Dylcia and Lucy were freed from prison 
months later: See page 20 for a listing of women 
PP*s still incarcerated, and support their re- 
lease! -- eds.) 
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Right now, sitting on President 
Clinton’s desk is a petition filed 
by the lawyers of several politi- 
cal prisoners. This petition was 
filed on Sept. 13, 2000. People 
need to call the white house and 
leave a massage for Clinton say- 
ing that we support the pardon 
of the “Release 2000 campaign 
political prisoners.” Call as much 
as you can. Remember that 
Clinton did grant clemency (al- 
beit conditional) to the Puerto 
Rican POWs last year so perhaps 
he will do the same for some of 
these prisoners. 

Sometimes, the operators on 
the White House line don’t un- 
derstand what you are trying to 
say. “There aren’t any political 


Olson SLA Trial Continues... 


June 28, Sara Jane Olson was in court to dis- 
cuss the present gag order, issued by Judge James 
Ideman. Apparently, there have been several vio- 
lations of this gag order but all violations have 
been on the side of the prosecution. Two wit- 
nesses, Patricia Hearst and Former Deputy Brian, 
and the DA himself, Gil Garcetti have all been 
accused for violating the gag order. 


Hearst used her family’s media enterprise to © 


voice her opposition to the alleged accusation, 
made by a man by the name of “Scott” in his 
dying statement, that Hearst was involved in her 
own kidnapping. In her interview with a Hearst 
owned paper, Patricia discussed her involvement 
with Sara Jane Olson and claimed that she was 
aware of the gag order. So in other words Patricia 
was aware of a gag order and just didn’t care 
about it or felt she was some how excluded from 
the gag order. I guess when you and your family 
owns everything you think you can and do make 
the rules! 

As for the others who were accused of violat- 


ing the gag order, Deputy Brian filed a civil law- 


suit against Olson, and discussed his relation to 
her in his suit. Garcetti, who is running is politi- 
cal campaign for something or other, decided to 
use the Olson case as a commercial for his cam- 
paign while he was on aradio, claiming that he is 
backing up this case 100 hundred percent. He 
later wrote a letter to the judge apologizing for 
his actions, claiming he wasn *t thinking. 





_ Olson's Defense / Attorne: ey claimed Garcetti Olson 


ley Sy: 


was using Olson for hiso own 1 advancement i in the 
political arena and the case has now been tainted 
due to Garcetti being personified as an authority 
figure and the law. Anyone who tends to side 
with the law cannot be a fair and un-partial jurist. 
The Judge came to a conclusion on all three 
violations and the gag order in general. Hearst, he 
felt, was arrogant, but unfortunately was outside 
his jurisdiction because she lives in Connecticut 
and not in California. Although he can call her to 
come to court, due to the Uniform Act, he cannot 
order her to remain quiet about the case until she 
comes and stands before the Judge. 
“Former Deputy Brian was not in violation of 


Black Panther PP Up for Parole 


Black PantherPP, Romaine Chip Fitzgerald is 
in his 32nd year of imprisonment. He goes be- 
fore the parole board on Jan. 4, 2001. 

What we are asking is that you send a letter to 
his attorney this week in order to show support 
for Chip when he goes to the board. 

What we need are letters of job offers, letters 
stating how his experience and his growth will 
be welcomed.in his community or any commu- 
nity, for those of you that know Chip we need 
character letters, and letters from general well 
wishers. 


Please attend to this right away, Mail to: 
Attorney Doron Weinberg 
523 Octavia Street . 
San Francisco, CA. 94102 


WE ARE ALSO IN DIRE NEED OF 
LETTERS FROM POLITICIANS AND 
PROFESSIONALS SUPPORTING HIS 
RELEASE. 

Romaine “Chip” Fitzgerald, his family and friends 
would like to thank you in advance for your help. 


New ‘zine from ABCF caucus 


The Tactical Defense Caucus (TDC) of the 
ABCF will be releasing their own ‘zine. The first 
issue is due out some time in Mid January. 

“Condition Red Quarterly” will be published 
on a somewhat quarterly basis. It will be a zine 
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dedicated to encouraging anarchist and other left 
minded groups and individuals to learn self de- 
fense. Articles will be written by TDC members 
in Jacksonville, Kent, Lancaster and Philadelphia 
well as submissions from Political Prisoners and 
Prisoners of War. 

The first issue will have articles on women 
and self defense, why and how self defense train- 
ing is political, a review of the Robert Williams 
book “Negroes with Guns,” product reviews and 
training tips. 

The zine will be $2 plus two .33¢ stamps if 
ordering by mail. We need distributors as well, sa 
if you can distribute the zine, or know of some- 
place that can, please contact Jacksonville ABCF 
will be producing the zine for the TDC. 

“Security is not optional!” -Ojore Lutalo 
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prisoners in the United States.” 
Sometimes they say that you 
have to give specific names of pris- 
oners who should be pardoned. 
Here’s the list of people who are 
being considered for the pardon: 
Silvia Baraldini, Hanif Shabazz 
Bey (Beaumont Gereau), Veronza 
Bowers, Marilyn Jean Buck, Bill 
Dunne, Larry Giddings, Ray Luc 
Levasseur, Jean Karl Laaman, 
Tom Manning, Anthony Bottom, 
Sekou Odinga, Mutulu Shakur, 
Linda Evans, Leonard Peltier, Su- 
san Rosenburg. 
All these prisoners are repre- 
sented as the “Release 2000 Cam- 
paign political prisoners,” so you 
don't need to list them when you 
call, but they might ask. Call 202- 
456-1111 or 800-663-9566. 


the gag order be- 
cause the gag or- 
der specifically 
mentioned extra- 
judicial areas, so 
he can continue to 
talk about his in- 
volvement with 


a = ene 


pus stated that “hopefully they (1 (the Tey sa 


will be forgotten” and felt Garcetti didn’t delib- 
érately violate the order. 

As far as the gag order, the Judge said he would 
make up his mind about it in a couple days after 
reviewing all the information but doesn’t see why 
Hearst can continue to talk about the case and 
everyone else is forced to remain quite about it.* 
The moral to the story: those with the power 
and the money do make the rules. If rules or the 
law are violated then the government will just 
changed the laws to accommodated those with 
the money and the power. I guess Hearst has a 
reason to be arrogant, huh? se 

*The Judge ended up revoking the gag order a 
couple days later. The trail date is set for January 
of 2001 in Los Angeles. For more information on 
the case contact the Sara Jane Olson Defense 
Fund at 612-822-1637. 


72 Philly GOP 
Convention 


Protesters 
Acquitted 


PHILADELPHIA (AP) — Seventy-two 
protesters arrested during the Republican Na- 
tional Convention for blocking a downtown in- 
tersection have been acquitted of criminal charges. 

The protesters acquitted were among a group 
of activists charged with causing a traffic-snarl- 
ing blockade at an intersection on August 1, a 
day marked by protests throughout downtown 
Philadelphia. They had been charged with con- 
Spiracy, obstructing a highway and obstruction 
of justice. Some were arrested at the puppet space. 

Two protesters were convicted of obstructing 
a highway, a misdemeanor; another was convicted 
of a summary offense. They were fined and or- 
dered to perform community service. 

_Of 391 people arrested in demonstrations near 
the July 31-Aug. 3 convention, about 300 were 
charged with misdemeanors and 40 with felo- 
nies. In more than half of the felonies, charges 


_had already been reduced or dropped. 
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“Any movement that 
do not support their 
political internees is 


a sham movement!” 
-Ojore Lutalo 































asks for 
Assistance 


BLA PP, Jalil Muntagim (Anthony Bottom), 


“Tar am ei call the NY DOCS ae 


once again complain about harassment at 
burn, demanding that I be transferred. 

“On November 16 at approx. 10 PM, upon 
returning to the cell after teaching a class on soci- 
ology, preparing prisoners to take the CLEP exam 
on the subject, I found the cell had been turned 
upside down. All of my personal and legal prop- 
erty had been dumped on the bunk and floor, I 
was issued a Tier IIL report for possession of 
unauthorized organizational material, of which 
was my own writings, booklets and pamphlets. 

“At 12:30 PM, Nov. 17,1 was released from 
Keeplock status and told to see Capt. 
Gummerson. Gummerson is the guy who last 
year had me sent to the SHU for 90 days claim- 
ing I possessed contraband literature. This time, 
he returned my writings to me, (the exception of 
one booklet that is missing) and dismissing the 
misbehavior report. 

“He claimed the order that the cell be searched 
saying that he was looking for a petition being 
circulated in NY state calling for the release of 
NY state political prisoners. The petition in ques- 
tion, I authored on the request of Abdul Majid, 
and it part of the overall initiative in NY state on 
the existence of PP/POWS. I did not keep a copy 
of the petition in my possession, and it is appar- 
ent that they continue to target me here. So if 
some folks can put pressure on the Commission- 
ers office, it will be helpful!!!” 









Call the commissioners office at: 
518-474-2121 
Demand an end to the harassment of Anthony 
Bottom (#77A4283) at Auburn Correctional Fa- 
cility. 
Contact Inmate Transfers at: 
518-457-6022 — 
Ask them to see that Anthony Bottom 
(#77A4283) at Auburn Correctional Facility is 
transferred. © 


Jalil čan be contacted by writing him at: 
‘A. Jalil Bottom 

#77A4283 / P.O Box 618 

Auburn Correctional Facility 
Auburn, NY 13024 . 








COINTELPRO... 


continued from page 7 


gonna be any Black Panthers in the city of Chi- 
cago. You guys either join the Rangers or get out 
of the city.” From that point on, things signifi- 
cantly worsened for the Panthers in Chicago. 
In May of 1969 Hampton was convicted on a 
year-old charge of stealing ice cream. He was 
: sentenced to 2-5 years in prison and denied an 
appeal bond because he advocated armed revolu- 
tion. Hampton spent only a brief few months in 
prison but the climate against the Panthers and a 
stepped up Chicago Police Department campaign 
against gangs created a sense of despair and un- 
certainty as to what the future held. On July 31, 
1969 the CPD raided the Panther’s headquarters 
smashing equipment, beating and arresting Pan- 
thers and ultimately 
burning the building. 
When Bobby 
Seale issued a na- 
tional memo to all 
Panther branches to 
halt the admission of 
new members inf. 
early 1969, William ff 
O’ Neal, an FBI in- |” 
formant was already {2 
deeply rooted in the § 
inner circle of the 
Ciricago Black Pan- 
thers as Fred 
Hampton’s personal 
bodyguard. He trav- 
eled with Hampton 
on out-of-town 
speaking engage- 7 
ments, sat in on highly classified meetings and 
knew the intricate inner details of every Chicago 
Panther’s life. O° Neal was pretty much left alone 


and concentrated solely on his Panther duties” 


unless called upon by his FBI contact, Whis car- 
ried on for months untiL N Ber, 1969, when 
a shootout between anther Jake Winters and 
CPD1Aleft two officers and Winters dead. At that 





point, O’ Neal’s contact agent, Roy Mitchell, de- 


manded sensitive specifics detailing the floorplan 
of Panther howslept where and what 
eapons were around. gine heat was com- 








Fred Hampton in a pool of his own blood 





ing on heavily and the Panthers knew anothep 
raid was imminent. 

On the night of December 3, 1969 following 4 
political orientation class at the People’s Church 
several panthers retreated for the night aj 
Hampton’s apartment on nearby Monroe Street. 


‘In addition to eight local area Panthers, Mark 


Clark, leader of the Peoria chapter of the BPP. 
also was spending the night. All day long, Mitchel] 
— in tandom with CPD Sergeant Daniel Groth = 
plotted a pre-dawn raid on Hampton’s apart- 
ment under the guise of searching for illegal weap- 
ons. With O’Neal’s detailed floor plan in tay 
and a crew of fourteen highly trained officers, 4 
4:30 am raid transpired. 

Mark Clark, asleep on a couch in the living 
room, was the first to meet his doom. Office 
Gloves Davis kicked in the door and immedj- 
ately fired a pointblank shot into the chest of 
Clark. As 
Clark raised fg- 
'|flexively, he 
was instantly 
executed. Duf- 


fatal moments 
of his life, 4 
i shotgun he had 
fallen asleep 


ma charged, the 
only round 


i fired by any 
©) Panthers duf- 

Jing the ep- 
tirety of the 
raid. Moments 
later, aftef 
Davis was 
joined by officer Joseph Gorman, a full-seaje 
barrage of bullets was „unloaded through a wajj 
into the bedroom where Hampton was asleep. A 


shot had already hit him in the left shoulder ag 4 


second sub-team busted in the rear entrance 
shooting. Sergeant Edward Carmody and an unj- 
dentified officer then entered Hampton’s bed- 
room and had the following conversation: “That’s 
Fred Hampton. ..Is he Dead?..Bring him out.. He's 
barely alive, hell make it.” At that point tw 


shots were fired pointblank range into Hampton's 


bead: sous by Carmody’s s voice stauine. He. 5 
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ing those las} 





_ mond, Virginia23220 


good and dead now.” 

With Hampton’s slain body lying in the hall- 
way outside of his bedroom in an ever-increasing 
pool of blood, CPD seriously wounded four other 
Panthers on the scene before dragging all out onto 
the street to be mercilessly beaten and arrested 
on bogus charges of attempted murder and aggra- 
vated assault towards police. Over the next few 
days the CPD, in conjunction with the local 
branch of the FBI, utilized contacts inside the 
mainstream media to play up the angle that the 
officers present at the raid had used impressive 
discipline in not killing off more of the armed and 
dangerous Panthers than they did. Doctored pho- 
tos of supposed Panther bullet holes fired at the 
police during the raid were made publicly avail- 
able to the media via a recreation of the raid on a 
local CBS news affiliate on December 11th. By 
this time, CPD had the entire affair sewn up so 
tightly that not a single member of the raiding 
officers ever faced a single day behind bars. 

In a formal letter sent to Hoover dated the 
same day as the airing of the tv re-creation, spe- 
cial agent Robert Piper noted and commended 
the excellent infiltration work of BPP informer 
William O’ Neal. He requested a cash payment 
to O’ Neal for his outstanding effort over the 
past sixteen months. Not surprisingly O’ Neal 
was rewarded with the cash payment and com- 
mended for his duties. The aftermath of the raid 
left the Panthers in Chicago and throughout the 
state of Illinois in complete and total dissarray; 
shortly thereafter they ceased to exist. 

Over 13 years later, after the longest civil rights 
trial in the history of the country, the survivors 
of the December 4, 1969 raid and the families of 
Mark Clark and Fred Hampton agreed to a $1.85 
million settlement from the federal, county and 
city governments. Flint Taylor, one of the team’s - 
lawyers, called the settlement an admission: of 
the role of the FBI in the ongoing conspiracy to 
neutralize Hampton and the Panthers. 

* Suggested reading: Agents of Repression by 
Ward Churchill & Jim Vanderwall, The Cointelpro 
Papers by Ward Churchill, Voices of Freedom by 
Henry Hampton & Steve Fayer and Seize The 
Time by Bobby Seale 

(Part IH will appear in issue 4 of ONWARD) 





































































































Greg Wells can be reached at PO Box 5021 Rich- 
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Dear Comrades, 


Many thanks for the first 2 issues of ONWARD, which I en- 
joyed reading and thought were very good. Thank you also for 
giving my case a mention in issue 2. 

It should be obvious to anyone reading about my case that I am 
the victim of a miscarriage of justice, in the classic liberal sense, 
but it should also be clear that my conviction bears all the hall- 
marks of a COINTELPRO-style fit-up. To understand that, it is 

_ necessary to know something more of my political history. 
` L have been consciously active as an Anarchist since my teens, 
being involved in many areas of revolutionary struggle, in Britain 
_ and elsewhere. In the late 1970s and early 1980s, I was 


involved in the armed struggle, and as part of Gis X 
an Anarchist contingent which Tagi 
participated fully in the 
anti-imperialist and anti- — one? sot 

fascist struggle in Lebanon 99 Bow Le 

during this period. In 1980, wt gyin TSA 
while carrying out a mission Gh yo? S 

in support of the Palestinian re- pi 

sistance, I was arrested in Do- JX A 

ver, England, and charged with — 


possession of a small amount of 
explosives (C4), and subsequently 
imprisoned. 

On my release from prison, I im- 
mediately threw myself back into the struggle, and in 1983, 
began editing “The Sheffield Anarchist,” which I edited/co-edited 
for 5 years, as well as editing and contributing to other Anarchist 

- publications. 
During this period, I continued to be active in a great many areas 
of struggle, from industrial conflict to anti-nuclear protest, and 
from militant.anti-fascism to Irish solidarity. I also continued to be 
involved in prisoners support work (as I had been since the 70s), 
founding Sheffield Prisoner’s Support Group in 1984. 
As a result of my activism and local high-profile, I was continu- 





ally harassed and targeted by the cops, suffering numerous street 
and house searches, brutality and frequent arrests. There were 
also several attempts to fit mé üp, and on one occasion, I was even 
jailed for putting up a poster é6ndemning busfare increases! 
Following a failed attempt to fit me up on criminal damage 
charges, I instigated legal pragéedings for wrongful arrest and ma- 
licious prosecution. This inyaived cops from the same police sta- 
tion that were involved in fittiñg me up in relation to ‘the Pomona 
Incident’ (the case I’m curremtly in prison for). Not only that, but 
the cop in charge of the station was the very same cop. who ar- 
rested me on the Se te back in 1980, at the opposite 
end of the coun- «= tfy. At that time, he was a Detective 
fens ~- 8pector in the Special Branch 
_ (Britain’s political police). ` 
When, on June 8", 1994, I was 
forced to defend myself against 
15 drunken, middle-class thugs 
_who were armed with bottles, 
- drinking glasses and a knife, af- 
ter they attacked me in broad 
- daylight while I was out with 





soi pe 







family friend, the cops re- 
ally pulled out all the stops to 
put ME behind bars for a long time. The 
circumstances 6f my conviction will not stand up to 
the slightest honest scruțiñy — the state didn’t make a ‘mis- 
take’ here, they knew exactly what they were doing. 

My imprisonment during which I have suffered a great deal of 
harassment and brutality, isi’t really about what happened on 


June 8", 1994, but about 25 years of militant political activism- 
opposition that the state simply will not tolerate. 


Always in struggle, 


Mark Barnsley 
WA 2897, HMP Fraaklin 
Brasside Durham, HH 15YD 





my baby daughter and a- 


Send all correspondence to the Onward Collective at: 


Greetings, 


I am in receipt of your scribe, and pleased to see you used my 
submission “The American Ethnic Cleansing” and “On the BLA” 
(see ONWARD, Summer and Fall 2000 issues -- eds). 

Į am in great agreement with you that the legacy of armed struggle 
in this country needs to be read, studied and known by activists 
today. That is one of the reasons I had “On the BLA” printed and 
let it be reprinted in ONWARD. However, if you’re interested in 
more material for consideration, you should obtain the book The 
Black Panther Party - Reconsidered by Charles E. Foner; it offers 
excellent information and analysis. 

At the monet, I do not have time to write anything new, al- 
though I am contemplating an essay on the difference between a 
Party-line and a mass-line; I believe such a distinction needs to be 
made for activists today. Also, I would suggest you to:continue to 
ask PP/POWs to write on specific topics, and I urge your publica- 
tion to try and identify specific issues in affecting our struggle that 
demands a national response from activists. For instance, | am 
convinced that Euro-American activists need to take a pro-active 
position for reparations for African slavery. This country has 
never apologized for African chattel slavery, there has never been 
an effort to provide reparations, nor an offer to hold a plebiscite 
vote. I am convinced that Euro-American activists need to take a 
definitive position on this issue in a manner that challenges white 
supremacy and institutional racism by the US government. This 
might be something you want to raise in your next issue to chal- 
lenge the white Left in total. 

Ok, I will keep this short. 


Yours in Struggle, 


Anthony Jalil Bottom 
#77A4283 

Auburn Correctional Facility 
PO Box 618 

Auburn, NY 13024 


ONWARD PO BOX 2671 GAINESVILLE, FL 32602- 2671 USA 


Shebnectdcollecfive@honualcon 
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- Pourieat PRISONER 


IRECTORY 





ABDUL MAJID (A. LABORDE) 
83A0483 / Box 2001 
Malone, NY 12953 
Upstate Cor. Fac. 


ANTHONY “JALIL” BOTTOM 
77A4283 / Box 618 
135 State St. / Auburn Cor. Fac. 
Auburn, NY 13024 i 


ANTONIO CAMACHO NEGRON 
03587-069 / Box 3000 
-White Deer, PA 17887 
USP Allenwood 


AZIZ ABDUL MUMIT 
96521-131 / Box 8500 
Florence, CO 

- 81226-8500 


BASHIR HAMEED (J. YORK) 
82A6313/ Box AG 
Fallsburg, NY 
12733 


ONE O a i T 


- BILL DUNNE 
10916-086 / Box 1000 
Leavenworth, KS 
66048 


M S N ee 


CARLOS ALBERTO TORRES 
88976-024 / Box 1000 
Oxford, WI 53952 
FCI Oxford 


CHARLES SIMS AFRICA 
AM 4975 / Box 244 
Grateford, PA 19426-0244 
SCIi Grateford 


DAVID GILBERT 


. DELBERT ORR AFRICA 
AM 4985 / Drawer K 
Dallas, PA 18612 
SCI Dallas 


Dr. MUTULU SHAKUR 
83205-012 / Box PMB 
Atlanta, GA 
30315 


ED POINDEXTER #1104037 
525 Fourth Avenue `~ 

Lino Lake, MN 55014-1099 

Minn. Correctional Facility 


EDWARD GOODMAN AFRICA 
AM 4974 / Box 200 
Camp Hill, PA 17011-0200 
SCI Camp Hill 


HANIF S. BEY (B. GEREAU) 
96544-131 / Box 8500 ADX 
Florence, CO 
81226-8500 


HERMAN BELL 
79C0262 / Box 2001 
Dannamora, NY 
12929 


JAANK. LAAMAN 
W41514/ Box 100 
MCI Cedar Junction 
South Walpole, MA 02071 


JANET HOLLOWAY AFRICA 
006308 / 451 Fullerton Ave 
Cambridge Springs, PA 
16403-1238 


JANINE PHILLIPS AFRICA 


JOSEPH BOWEN 
AM4272/ 1100 Pike St. 
Huntingdon, PA 
16654-1112 


JUAN SEGARRA PALMER 
15357-077 / Box 818 
Coleman, FL 33521 

FCI Coleman 


LARRY GIDDINGS 
10917-086 / Box 1000 
Lewisburg, PA 
17837 


LEONARD PELTIER 
89637-132 / Box 1000 
Leavenworth, KS 
66048 


LINDA EVANS 
19973-054 / Unit E 
5701 8th St. Camp Parks 
Dublin, CA 94568 


MARILYN BUCK 
00482-285 / Unit B 
5701 8th St. Camp Parks 
Dublin, CA 94568 


MARSHALL EDDIE CONWAY 
116469 / Box 534 
Jessup, MD 
20794 


MICHAEL DAVIS AFRICA 
AM 4973 / Box 244 
Grateford, PA 19426-0244 

SCI Grateford 


MONDO WE LANGA (D. RIGE) 


OJORE NURU LUTALO 


ROMAINE “CHIP” FITZGERALD 
59860 / PO-861 #B-27527 / Box 290066 
Trenton, NJ CSP-SAC FC 1208 
08625 Represa, CA 95671-0066 
OSCAR LOPEZ RIVERA 


RUSSELL “MAROON” SHOATS 
AF-3855 / 175 Proggress Dr. 
Waynesburg, PA 


87651-025 / Box 33 
Terre Haute, IN 


47808 15370 
RAY LUC LEVASSEUR SEKOU KAMBUI (W. TURK) 
, 10376-016 / Box PMB 113058 / Box 5107 
Atlanta, GA Union Springs, AL 
30315 36089 
RICHARD WILLIAMS SEKOU ODINGA 
10377-01 6 05228-054 / Box 1000 
3901 Klein Bivd. Marion, IL 
Lompoc, CA 93436 ” 62959 
ROBERT SETH HAYES SUNDIATA ACOLI 
_ 74A2280 / Box 51 39794-066 / Box 3000 
Comstock, NY White Deer, PA 17887 
12821-0051 USP Allenwood 
ROBERT THAXTON TEDDY “JAH” HEATH 
#12112716 _ 75A0139/ Box 618 
OSP 2605 State St. 135 State St. / Auburn Cor. Fac. 


Salem, OR 97310 Auburn, NY 13024 


THOMAS MANNING 
10373-016 / Box 4000 
Springfield, MO 65801 
MCFP 


THOMAS WARNER 
M3049 / Drawer R 
Huntingdon, PA 
16652 


VERONZA BOWERS Jr. 
#35316-136 / Box 819 
Coleman, FL 33521-0819 
FCI Coleman (Med) 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS AFRICA 
AM 4989 / Drawer K 
Dallas, PA 18612 
SCI Dallas 


WILLIAM “LEFTY” GILDAY 
P.O. Box 1218 / MCI Shirley 
Shirley, MA 

_ 01464-1218 


YU KIKUMURA 
09008-050 / Box 8500 ADX 
Florence, CO 

- 81226-8500 


83A6158 / Box 51 - 006309 / 451 Fullerton Ave 27768 / Box 2500 
_ Comstock, NY Cambridge Springs, PA Lincoln, NE 
12821-0051 16403-1238 68542-2500 
DEBBIE SIMS AFRICA JOSE SOLIS JORDON MUMIA ABU-JAMAL 


006307 / 451 Fullerton Ave 
Cambridge Springs, PA 


081-21-424 / Box 819 


AM-8335 / 175 Progress Dr. 
Coleman, FL 30315 


Waynesburg, PA 


16403-1238 FCI Coleman (Low) 15370-8090 
* Anarchist Prisoners’ Legal 
Aid Network *No Compromise 4 
813 SW 3rd Ave PMB #354 PO Box 1440 
Portland OR 97204 Santa Cruz CA 95060-0917 
aplan69 @ hotmail.com ocomp @waste.org 













* Earth First! Journal 4. 
POBox1415 
| Eugene OR 97440 
earthfirst @igc.org | 
www.earthfirstjournal.orc 


~~ vr ad 


* Earth Liberation Prison 
Support Network 
PO Box 11331 
Eugene OR 97440 


*The Jericho Movement 
PO Box 650, New York, NY 10009 
jericho98 @ usa.net 

www.thejerichomovement.com 


icoln MA 10773 USA 
cwritsher @aol.com 





Æ means the organization has a publication that you should get! 
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Í ONWARDis a quarterly published Anarchist newspaper. 
I Subscriptions help us fund the publication, so please subscribe! 


a $7-10 in the US 


ILJ $10-13 outside the US 


qm Sponsor a prisoner’s subscription $7-10 


J Free to prisoners 






* Distribute ONWARD! x 








City: 


Zip/Postal Country: = 
Codes. = | | 


Address checks/money orders to Onward 


State/Prov.: 





l 
4 
) I J I would like to distribute copies of vol./issue __ /_ 
of ONWARD. (See page 2 for distribution rates.) 
i Name: 
Address: 
i 
dl 
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; 








ONWARD PO Box 2671 Gainesville FL 32602-2671 USA 
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Defend Chattanooga a 3! 


January 8-9, 2001 Internati Days of Actiðn 


The “Chattanooga 3” — black activists Lorenzo 


‘Kom’ boa Ervin, Damon McGee and Mikail Musa 


Muhammad — are charged with violating 


Tennessee’s sili. law, a misdemeanor of- 


ap aie ‘action rox disrupt a ere meeting. 4 


If convicted, Lorenzo, Damon and Mikail face 
up to a year in state prison. After many delays, 
they go to trial January 11, 2001. 

Lorenzo, Damon and Mikail helped organize a 
protest at City Hall on May 19, 1998, attended 
by over 150 people angry over the police killings 
of two black men, Montrail Collins on April 28, 
and Kevin McCullough on May 6, 1998. Collins 
and McCullough were two of the over 40 pre- 
dominantly black people who have been killed 
by Chattanooga police since 1980. No police have 
ever been prosecuted for these killings. 

Following the killings, Black Autonomy 
Copwatch monitored police activities and called 
for community control of the police. 

Lorenzo Kom’boa Ervin, an organizer for 
Copwatch and a former member of the Black 
Panther Party, was promised that he could ad- 
dress the City Council. However, when the 
scheduled time came for Lorenzo to speak, he 
was ignored. When he took over a microphone 
and began to read a statement denouncing police 
brutality, he was seized, beaten and arrested by 
police. Damon McGee, also a Copwatch orga- 
nizer, and Mikail Musa Muhammad (Ralph R. 


Mitchell), who defended Lorenzo against the po-. 


lice, were also beaten and arrested. 

On actions for them, Kom’ boa said: “The days 
of action proposed [are] exactly what we need to 
pressure authorities to stop this malicious pros- 
ecution. This case is definitely about more than 


the three of us in a small town in Tennessee. This 
case will be used as a precedent.” 
We are calling on all concerned individua 
take a moment to do the following actions 
behalf of iii revolutionaries. - 
a CHATTANOOGA 3 ACT ON- 3 
‘Fax, mail & email to demand authorities drop 
charges on Lorenzo Komboa Ervin, Damen” 
McGee and Mikail Musa Muhammad*for pro- 
testing police brutality at Bill Cox, District At- 
torney, Hamilton County District 







to 









YM_M415S3S_24 Attorney General, City- ` 


County Courts Bldg., 3rd Floor, 601 Markey 
St., Chattanooga, TN, 37402. Fax: 423-209-7401, 
Email: Bill_Cox @hcda.cps.k12.tn.us 

* Flood travel agencies with email letters urging 
them to support the tourist boycott of Chatta- 
nooga organized by Ervin and Maxine Cousins, 
whose father was murdered by a Chattanooga 
police officer in 1983. For more 
information about Boycott Chattanooga!, visit 
the web site at http://maxine-j.tripod.com/ 
policemurder.htm] 

* Contribute to the Chattanooga 3 Legal De- 
fense Fund. Please make checks or money orders 
payable to BANCO (Black Autonomy Network 
of Community Organizers, which Lorenzo and 
Damon founded in 1999), and mail them to P.O. 
Box 19962, Kalamazoo, MI 49019. | 


If you will be participating, endorsing or want 
more info, contact: | 

Houston ABCF-SG 

P.O. Box 667233 

Houston, TX 77266-7233 

(713) 595-2103, ext. 7585 

Toll-free: 1-877-875-2600, extension 807. 

may !19@pdq.net 


Announcing Anarchists of 
Color Caucus | 


Anarchist People of Color Caucus Forming 
A new Anarchist People of Color Caucus is 
forming and welcomes involvement from all 
interested. The Caucus, which will work as 
part of the Anarchist Black Cross Federa- 
tion (ABCF), is expected to focus on help- 
ing to build a greater voice among people of 
color in anarchist and revolutionary politi- 
cal scenes: to relate issues of criminalization, 
incarceration, white supremacy, political pris- 


oners and colonialism back to our communi- 
ties; and to build unity and solidarity among 
organizers, prisoners and everyday people 
of color. Those who have never worked with 
the ABCF are welcomed to join in the dis- 
cussion and get more involved. For infor- 
mation, contact the People of Color Caucus, 
c/o Houston ABC-SG, P.O.Box 667233, 
Houston, Texas 77266-7233 or email 
ernesto@houstonabc.org. 







